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PROLOGUE 

The House was crowded. 

The revival of a play that had been popular 
some years ago, was evidently in for a success. The 
audience was a fashionable one, not only so, it was 
attentive and good humoured. One or two of it 
were even listening to the strains of the Orchestra, 
the rest as usual were busy with their opera glasses, 
and their more or less vapid conversation. In the 
fifth row of the stalls, two men with a wide expanse 
of shirt front, and each with a button hole of Parma 
violets, were talking together in low tones. 

" This is the Play in which Violet Forrest m^ide 
a name for herself some years ago," remarked the 
taller of the two. 



On Parole 

"Violet Forrest — ah, rather a pretty woman 
wasn't she ? Married a fellow named Armstrong — 
Good sporting chap,and lotsof money — Haven't seen 
him for years — What's become of him, d'ye know ? " 

" Hush ! I think he is here to-night ; I passed 
him in the vestibule looking as dark and sardonic 
as Mephistopheles himself" 

"Why what's the row?" the other asked with 
languid interest " Didn't the fair Forrest turn out 
to be all his fancy painted her ? " 

"Can't say. Armstrong is not much given to 
fancies! All I know is she didn't run straight — 
Bolted with an actor fellow, Ladelli by name, and 
has never been heard of in London since. There 
was a rumour that she and Ladelli were living in 
the East-end somewhere in great poverty, and that 
he ill-treats her, and makes her work for him — 
Shouldn't wonder if it's true — He was a lazy beggar 
like most Italians. What on earth she saw to 
admire in him, beyond his voice, which was undeni- 
able, it's hard to say — Women are strange creatures 

— But she is punished, if report speaks true." 
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"Serve her right, the fool. And Armstrong 
what of him ? Divorced her I suppose ? " -^ 

"No. Went to the Devil on his own account 
till he got sick of it — Then vamoosed to Australia 
or North America or somewhere for years — He is 
back again now though, and as I said, I believe he 
is here to-night." 

" Not thinking of that wretched woman, you don't 
mean, surely ? " 

"Can't say. She's not worth it anyhow. This 

next act is rot. Come out and have a smoke " 

Thus carelessly they dismissed from their thoughts 
and conversation the wrecked life of their former 
favorite. 

And the Orchestra played the "Adieu" of 
Schubert. There was a faint attempt at applause 
as the last notes in their despairing sadness quivered 
and died away. Before the curtain went up again, 
a tall dark man had left his place in the stalls, and 
passed out into the lamp-lit darkness of the street. 



CHAPTER I 

It was a wild night. The rain was pouring in 

torrents. The wind blew in shrill gusts, and one 

solitary pedestrian cursed the folly, sentiment, call 

it what you will, which had brought him into a 

r^ion where cabs were not. Suddenly a woman's 

piercing shriek rent the air, followed by another. 

In a moment, without stopping to reflect upon the 

wisdom of his act, John Armstrong flung the whole 

weight of his powerful form against the ramshackle 

door of the building, from whence the cries came^ 

and as it crashed inwards, he sprang up the wretched 

staircase. It was as he expected — a drunken brute 

of a man was ill-treating a woman. He had seized 

her arm, and was about to strike her a heavy blow 

with his clenched fist, when Armstrong caught him 

fair and square between the eyes with one, straight 
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from the shoulder, and the great brute went down 
like an ox. Armstrong waited a moment to see if 
he moved, but he lay like a log where he fell. 

He had evidently received his quietus for the 
present. Then for the first time Armstrong turned 
to look at the woman he had rescued. The room 
was in semi-darkness, and at first he could not see 
her, but he heard a low sob, and following the 
direction of the sound with his eyes he saw her 
crouched in a distant comer, her face hidden in her 
hands. 

He turned to go, though in a half-hearted sort 
of way. He felt sorry for the woman. 

" Don't go — He will kill me when he recovers," 

sobbed a voice that had once been sweet, and was 

still refined. Armstrong started violently, and 

turning, looked full at her. For an instant their 

eyes met. Each recognised the other. For each 

the agony of a life time seemed crowded into that 

one moment of recognition. But the spell was 

quickly broken. Two strides brought Armstrong 

to the unconscious figure of the man on the floor. 
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With a steely look in his eyes, he pulled out a pistol 
from his breast and took deliberate aim, but with a 
wilder cry than that which had brought him to her 
rescue, the woman threw herself upon him, and 
clung to his arm in such a manner that he could 
not fire, without risk of hurting her. " I am not 
worth it," she sobbed, " I am not worth it" 

Armstrong gazed down at her with a kind of con- 
temptuous pity. She covered her face with her 
hands, and sank on the ground at his feet Once 
more, he made a movement to go, but raising herself 
on her knees, her long bright hair streaming back in 
disorder from her shoulders, she implored him not 
to leave her. 

It was a weird scene. The miserable room in 
semi-darkness, fitfully illumined by the sickly 
glimmer from a street-lamp, the light of which 
fell full on the kneeling figure of the woman, her 
face wild with terror, her hands clasped and 
up-raised imploringly. Before her the tall muscular 
figure of Armstrong stood like a tower of strength, 
while in the back ground lay the motionless form 
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of the drunken wretch upon the floor. Accustomed 
as he was, by the life he had led out West, to prompt 
action in almost any emergency, Armstrong quickly 
came to a decision now. The murderous light was 
gone from his eyes, his face no longer expressed 
contempt but only pity, as with strong hands, he 
raised the woman to her feet and said, " Come." 

Without a word of thanks, or a moment's hesita- 
tion, she drew a dark cloak over her shoulders, and 
followed her rescuer down the miserable stair-case 
and out into the street. 



II 



CHAPTER II 

It was on the afternoon of the next, day that 
Armstrong and the woman he had so strangely 
met, stood on the platform at King's Cross. The 
great northern express was crowded, but Armstrong 
had a carriage specially reserved, and both guards 
and porters were politely deferential in their manner 
to him. At last the train steamed out of the 
station, and he and his companion were alone. She 
was now well and tastefully, but quietly dressed, 
with the result that a complete transformation had 
been obtained in her appearance. For the rest, she 
was pale and slender, and looked very sad. Arm- 
strong had explained all necessary details to her, 
and in a silent passive way, she was grateful. 
They were going to Wargrave, his country house. 
She would have the whole of the West wing to 
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herself. The rooms were kept ready for occupation, 
but he himself never came to that part of the 
house. He lived alone in the East wing, and 
should continue to do so, when at Wargrave, but he 
did not live there very much. She would go as " a 
relation of his, left in his charge," his tone grew 
bitter and sarcastic, "What did it matter?" He 
cared nothing for the people round, or their opinion, 
and probably she cared as little. The servants, oh 
yes, the servants of course, had heard of his marriage 
at the time. He believed also that some kind friend 
had told them that his wife was dead, but of this he 
was not sure, and it was long ago — naturally they 
had been silent on the subject to him. 

" And what do they matter ? " he repeated again 
almost fiercely. Then catching sight of the almost 
tragic sorrow of her face, and feeling her helpless- 
ness, he had moved a step nearer to her, and had 
said quite gently : 

'* You have never seen Wargrave. It is a pretty 

little Northern village, not far from the sea. The 

air is considered very bracing, and will, I am sure, 
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do you good" And then, still with perfect gentle- 
ness and kindness, he had told her she would have 
an allowance, (he named the sum, an ample one) 
for her own separate use and expenses. " You are 
content with this arrangement ? " he had asked, and 
she, as well as her tears would let her, had answered, 
" Yes." She had looked at him then, and his next 
words, as he gazed straight down at her, seemed to 
stab her to the heart. 

" I have one request to make. I want no 
promises, no protestations, but should you tire of 
living under my roof, do not leave it without con- 
sulting me as to the manner of your doing so, nor 
without my sanction." 

He had not waited for an answer. As he had 
said he had not wanted one. The only shred of 
comfort she had, was the half implied trust shown 
in the words, and she clung to it tenaciously. 

The train sped on. Past woods and fields, past 

towns and villages — ^past tiny cottages nestling 

amidst the trees, where children played and laughed, 

and the birds sang joyfully of bright days, and 
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sunshine and love, past big towns with tall stacks 
of chimneys, then out again into the country, but 
not a word passed between these two strange 
companions. She had declined the papers and 
magazines he had offered her. Her eyes sad and 
listless, were fixed on the everchanging land- 
scape. His, though he pretended to read, were 
observing her. Presently he turned to his 
paper with determination. The landscape out- 
side was growing dark when he again raised his 
eyes, and on glaticing towards his companion he 
saw that she looked white and tired, and her cheeks 
were wet with tears. The situation was embarras- 
sing enough before, but this made it ten times 
worse. They were now approaching the one stop 
on their journey. Armstrong remembered this, 
with a sense of relief. In the meantime he resolved 
on some attempt at consolation. He would have 
done so for his worst enemy, had she been a woman 
in tears. He got up and crossed over to her end of 
the carriage, and sat down opposite. 

" You are very tired," he said, leaning a little 
IS 
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towards her, "We have not much further to go," 
(thank goodness, he mentally ejaculated). "We 
are coming to a station directly." 

She murmured something unintelligible. He saw 
she was struggling bravely against her tears. He got 
out directly the train drew up at the station, and 
quickly returned with sandwiches and a glass of wine. 

" I would rather have tea," she said. 

" Nonsense," he answered roughly. " Drink this. 
It's better for you than tea." 

With the faintest ghost of a smile, born of a 
memory, she obeyed him. 

The train moved on, and silence again reigned 
between them, until it drew up at their destination. 
A carriage was waiting for them, and they were 
driven quickly away. After a short drive they 
entered the Lodge gates, thence through a fine 
deer park, and finally drew up before a large old- 
fashioned house. The hall door was thrown wide 
open, a footman came down the steps, and a flood of 
light streamed out across the carriage drive, and on 

to the Lawn. Within could be seen two or three 
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servants who evidently expected their master. As 

Armstrong helped his companion to alight, he 

could feel how icy cold was her hand, and the 

trembling fingers seemed, or so he thought, to cling 

to his, as if for protection. At that moment he was 

assailed by one of those strange ungovernable 

impulses which come to us all at times, and for 

which we seem no more accountable, than if we 

were walking in our sleep, ourselves embodied 

dreams. He longed to put his arm round her 

waist, and enter his house with her thus ; she was 

so weak, so fragile, so pretty in the lamp-light, and 

after all was not she his ? Then he ground 

his teeth together, restrained a hearty curse — and 

the impulse was gone. 

" This is Wargrave," he said, and added as they 

stood for a moment in the hall, " You are no doubt 

very tired, and will be glad to rest. I hope you 

will find everything quite comfortable." Then 

turning to one of the servants he said, " Take Mrs. 

Armytage to her rooms in the West wing, and see 

that she has everything that she requires." 
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For a moment " Mrs. Armytage " felt bewildered, 
Then he had taken her hand in his, and was saying 
"Good-night" She too, said "Good-night," after 
which she followed the servant away, away, down 
long corridors, and up long flights of stairs, till at 
last she found herself in a large comfortable bed- 
room, prettily furnished, and with a cheerful fire 
burning in the grate. She had supper in an equally 
pretty room adjoining her bedroom. They be- 
longed to a suite of ropms, which were to be for her 
exclusive use, so the servant who conducted her to 
them, told her. After she had finished her meal, 
feeling quite worn out, she retired to rest, and slept 
dreamlessly till morning. 
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CHAPTER III 

Ten years previous to the opening of this story, 

John Armstrong had married Violet Forrest He 

was in the stalls at " the Frivolity " one night, and 

heard her sing. Three months later he married her. 

He was his own master, and rich. She was alone in 

the world, her lovely voice, her only source of 

income. Everyone thought her very fortunate, and 

said so. Everyone also, thought he was very 

foolish, but did not say so — within reasonable 

likelihood of its reaching his ears. After a brief 

honeymoon spent at the Italian Lakes, they 

returned to town, and were to be seen riding in the 

Park nearly every morning. Armstrong possessed 

as fine horses as any man in town, and was justly 

proud of them. Perhaps he was also proud of his 

wife's beauty. She looked very well on horseback, 
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and though she did not particularly care for riding, 
she liked admiration, and she got plenty of that, 
from all her husband's friends, to whom she was an 
object of great interest, as she rode by his side in the 
Park. To be sure the women did not r^ard her 
quite so favourably as did their husbands, sons, and 
brothers, but this did not trouble her at all. In 
fact it pleased her better than if they had received 
her with open arms. They were jealous. She had 
married the "Catch of the Season,*' one of the 
richest men about town, for whom careful mothers, 
with daughters to marry, had long been angling in 
vain. 

* He who wins can laugh,' and laugh she did. 
Although not very fond of society, Armstrong con- 
sidered that he owed it to his wife to be seen with 
her occasionally at the houses of men in his own 
particular set, and where his name only could give 
her the entre^, But on these occasions the ladies 
of the party were icily polite to her, while her con- 
tempt for them was a little too thinly veiled. 
Indeed it soon became apparent that Violet would 
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never be popular in Society. Her brusque frank- 
ness of speech was at times appalling, especially to 
mild individuals of conventional ideas, and impecc- 
able respectability. As has been said before, the 
men more than made up for any lack of attention, 
she received from her own sex. And in a laughing 
impartial sort of way she encouraged them all alike. 
She was invariably the best dressed woman, whether 
in the Park or the drawing-room, and appeared to 
be the happiest 

This however was not the case. Armstrong had 
driven his wife down to Hurlingham one afternoon, 
and had been the amused spectator of a battle 
royal between her and one of her particular aversions 
— ^a certain Lady Dashwood, wife of a fashionable 
physician, who held pronounced opinions on almost 
every subject, and was fond of ventilating them. 
She was not slow to express approval or disapproval 
either of persons or things, and she usually did so 
with an exasperating air of finality — which amused 
while it irritated Violet. On this particular 
occasion Violet certainly came off victor — moreover 
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her husband, was standing near, ready, she knew to 
back her up, if she needed it, but she did not She 
was naturally clever, and her stage training had 
taught her to say smart things with the best possible 
effect She was proud too. Her father, long since 
dead, had been a village doctor, but he was a gentle- 
man and a scholar, though poor. Why should people 
born with money, and no brains to speak of, look 
down on her because she had once been poor, and 
an actress ? Her eyes flashed with scorn, and she 
uttered some particularly scathing remarks in a 
clear soft voice. Then turning to her husband, she 
asked him some question about the Polo. Her 
ladyship was routed, and little Mrs. Armstrong, 
flushed and radiant, was surrounded the whole after- 
noon by her usual throng of admirers. During the 
drive home she was unusually silent, but at dinner 
she appeared charmingly attired in a gown of some 
shimmering grey-green material that floated about 
her like moonlight. They were dining alone that 
evening, and after dinner, she went to the piano, and 
began to play. Armstrong asked her to sing, but 
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she murmured an excuse, and continued to play — 
She played the overture to "Tanhauser," and all 
the wildest saddest music that she knew. Suddenly 
she stopped, and looking at Armstrong with all the 
glamour and the passion of the music in her eyes, 
she seemed about to speak, to make some request 
But no words came, instead she turned away, and 
to his astonishment, he saw tears on her eyelashes. 

" Excitable little thing, not too strong either," he 
thought to himself. " After-effect of the row with 
her ladyship this afternoon I suppose." But he got 
up, and lounged across to her with his cigar in his 
hand, and patted her head gently, and asked her if she 
would care to have a look in at one of the Theatres ? 

She eagerly assented, and they went to the 
" Frivolity." Here of course she recognised many 
of her old friends and comrades, and Armstrong 
thought she seemed rather unnecessarily pleased to 
see them. However to humour her, he good- 
naturedly brought several of them up to their box 
between the acts, and was rewarded by her pretty 

way of thanking him with her eyes. 
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As has been already stated, Armstrong did not 
care much for what is generally called "Society." 
He had honoured it more or less with his presence 
since his marriage for his wife's sake, but about this 
time, he began to notice that, to all appearance she 
cared for it as little as did he, and took less trouble 
to conceal her boredom. On the other hand, she 
was always eager to go to any of the theatres, and 
with her husband's permission frequently gave little 
supper parties to which no one but her particular 
friends in the "Profession" were invited. Arm- 
strong's own tastes were more than a little 
Bohemian, and he and his own particular friends 
found considerable amusement at these highly con- 
vivial, and sometimes slightly uproarious gatherings, 
where beauty, talent, and wit, vied with one another, 
in a delightful and unconventional freedom. But 
there came a day when he began to think it might 
be better to draw the line. He had come in to lunch, 
after riding in the Park alone, and found Violet 
looking as usual very charming, and dressed to go 

out, in one of Redmayn's very latest creations. 
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" I am so glad you have come, Jack," she said. 
"I hate eating alone, and I am in a hurry — Ifs 
Cyril Wentworth's Benefit to-day." 

Armstrong displayed no particular interest in this 
information. 

" I will drive you down to Richmond this after- 
noon," he said presently. 

"But I can't go," Violet said, "It's Cyril's 
Benefit" 

Armstrong laughed, " Can't the great Wentworth 
manage his benefit without your presence to 
stimulate success ? " Then in a pleasanter tone he 
added, " I've ordered the dog cart to be round in 
about half an hour." 

Violet murmured, "Very well," in a low tone, 
without looking at him, and said no more. She 
was too clever to oppose her will in direct opposition 
to her husband's. Too clever, not to recognise the 
fact that his, was far stronger than her own. 

They had finished lunch. Armstrong sat on the 

window-sill, his back to the open window, rolling a 

cigarette between his fingers. Violet drew up a low 
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chair near him, and sat down, leaning forward, she 
laid one hand on his knee, and said with a deep 
sigh, (and her prettiest manner, which she always 
assumed when she remembered it in time, and 
desired to be irresistible). 

"Jack, I've a load on my mind." — Then with- 
out waiting for him to answer, she added, " I am 
in what you would call 'the devil of a fix.' — No, 
don't laugh till I've told you. I have invited Cyril 
and the company to dine to-night, and, and, they 
have accepted!** 

She had nearly forgotten her pretty manner, but 
she remembered it now, and turned it on full, 
gazing at him with wide open half frightened eyes, 
although she was not at all frightened. 

" The lot ? " asked Armstrong. 

" Yes," whispered Violet 

Armstrong laid the cigarette he had now finished 
making, very carefully on the window-ledge by his 
side. 

" So I'm to be honoured by the presence of the 

Frivolity Company *en masse' to-night," he said. 
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" Great Scott 1 " and he broke into a roar of laughter 
"Tm glad you sprung it on me in time, Violet. 
And," here he laid one of his big brown hands over 
her little white one, which still rested on his knee, 
"I hope you remembered to ask the supers, and 
the stage carpenters, not to mention those useful 
gentlemen the scene shifters? It is so easy to 
excite jealousy by being exclusive." 

Violet flushed slightly, but the words as he said 
them, held no sting, and as he laughed again, she 
joined in the laugh. 

"We dine at Richmond to-night with some 
friends of mine. I saw them this morning and 
arranged it. It's obvious we can't be in two places 
at once. Wentworth will understand that all right, 
and will explain to the others, but you must write 
a note of some sort. Plead an alibi if you like. 
Confound it all, here's the dog-cart Be quick little 
woman. That horse won't stand being kept wait- 
ing. He's a sensible beast" 

Violet went to the table and hastily scribbled a 

note. In less than five minutes she joined her 
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husband with it in her hand. He was waiting for 
her on the steps, smoking. The note was given to 
a footman, to be delivered at once, and they drove 
away towards Richmond. Violet was rather 
silent. She had become so lately, but Armstrong 
never appeared to notice it He talked as usual, 
and apparently took it for granted that she was 
amused. They were half way to Richmond, when 
he said carelessly. 

** By-the-by, Violet, don't ask that palmist fellow 
Ladelli to the house again. It made me sick to 
see him pawing your hands last night I never 
wanted to kick anyone so badly before." 

Violets pale face flushed pink. 

" Signor Ladelli is one of the finest tenors on the 
stage," she said with some warmth, " and I owe him 
a debt of gratitude, for it was he who trained my 
voice. What does it matter if he has a weakness for 
palmistry ? That at least is a fashionable craze ! " 

" It does not matter in the least," replied Arm- 
strong. " He is perfectly welcome to any weakness 

he likes ; and by all means let him be fashionably 
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crazy, if it pleases him — in his own sphere, and 
amongst his own set^ 

There was a pause. Violet sat up very stiff and 
straight When she spoke again, it was in a tone 
meant to express a dignified displeasure. But it 
sounded unnatural, and rather needlessly self-asser- 
tive. 

" Am I to understand that your objection to 
Signor Ladelli, extends also to Cyril Wentworth, 
and my other friends ? Perhaps," she added a little 
dubiously, "perhaps I might also say something 
about your's — Mrs. Villiers for instance. What of 
her?" 

" Yes ? " Armstrong enquired gently with the ut- 
most unconcern. " What of her ? " 

Violet looked up at him. Their eyes met. Was 
he acting ? If so she reflected, he would do credit to 
The " Profession," and her respect for him increased 
accordingly. 

Besides she was not really jealous of Mrs. Villiers, 

or of any one else. — She had no trouble of that 

sort, no, but why was he so obstinate, so unkind ? 
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Armstrong laughed, not at all unkindly, break- 
ing in on her reflections. 

" Don't be silly dear," he said. " Wentworth is 
all right, and so are your other friends. As you 
know, I have never placed the slighest difficulty in 
the way of your entertaining them. As a matter 
of fact I have probably known Wentworth many 
years longer than you have, my dear. No one can 
be fonder of Bohemia than I am, but hang it all, 
one draws the line somewhere, and I draw it at 
Ladelli." 

There was no more to be said then. Violet was 
silent Her large blue eyes staring blankly before 
her, her mind in a tumult This marriage of hers. 
Was it after all a mistake ? He would never con- 
sent to her returning to the Stage. Of this she felt 
sure. And on doing this she had resolutely set her 
heart, if not with, then without his consent Arm- 
strong too was silent. He was thinking what a 
cursed illusion of fools is the supposition of happi- 
ness, with any one woman, more especially if one 

is married to her. And thus these two, who had 
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vowed to pass their lives together, were rapidly 
drifting apart 

Two evenings later, Violet resolved to bring 
things to a climax. It should be brought about 
after the manner of a coup de thedtre. This was 
characteristic of her. The more important the 
event the more superbly she acted. She would for- 
get in fact that she was acting, and in this at least 
she was a true artiste. It came about thus. — 
Earlier in the evening, after singing one song, 
with a thrilling pathos, which simply enthralled her 
audience, she had retired to her own room, with a 
headache, so she said, leaving her husband to enter- 
tain his friends alone. They were only a party of 
his boon companions, the sort of audience who 
most appreciated her singing. But lately she had 
refused to sing at all. They, therefore, were louder 
than usual in their plaudits to-night and in their 
lamentations at the illness, (fancied or real,) which 
had caused her to retire so early. 

Meanwhile, having dismissed her maid, Violet sat 

alone in her room, waiting till they had all gone. 
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She had changed her dinner dress for a snowy trail- 
ing robe, diaphanous and soft Her long hair 
floated round her like a golden veil. Her blue eyes, 
dark with excitement, gleamed midst their setting 
of thick black lashes. Impatiently she waited. 
Impatiently she heard the last guest depart, and her 
husband return alone to the smoking room. The 
servants had all long since gone to bed. 

" Now," she whispered. 

Slowly rising, she glided like a ghost from the 
room ; down the long broad staircase, across the 
wide hall, till she paused, the handle of the door in 
her hand — She turned it, and entered. 

Armstrong sat with his back to the door still 
smoking, a glass of whisky and soda by his side. 
The room was full of smoke, and the light from the 
shaded lamps was dim. Suddenly the door opened. 
He turned and sprang to his feet, his face flushing 
slightly, beneath its bronze, his eyes brightening in 
spite of himself, at sight of the radiant vision before 
him. For, in the dim and smoked -wreathed atmos- 
phere, there appeared something mysterious in the 
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slim white-robed figure. Something of mystery in 
those wonderful eyes, set wide apart, and luminous 
as twin stars, mid the pallor of her face. He was by 
her side in a moment. 

" My darling, what is it ? Are you ill ? " he asked, 
startled into being demonstrative. 

" No, not ill, but I cannot sleep. There is some- 
thing I must ask you — implore you." 

She raised her clasped hands as she spoke, and 
the wide sleeves falling back, revealed, amidst their 
foam of lace, her soft white arms. 

" I am unhappy," she went on in a low thrilling 
voice. "This life of your's is not for me. Your 
friends are not mine. Let me return to my Profes- 
sion, which I ought never to have left " — she broke 
off with a sob, and covered her face with her hands. 

Armstrong put his arm round her, and led her to 
a seat He looked grave, and rather puzzled, but 
said nothing, waiting for her to go on. 

" I thought when we were married, just at first, 

it would be so easy to give it up. That I should 

find new interests, and occupations. But I was 
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wrong. Nothing interests me. Your world is not 
mine. My heart is in my old life, with my old 
friends and comrades. At the theatre, when the 
orchestra strikes up, and I hear the wailing of the 
violins, the sobbing of the melody, it seems to be 
the voice of a tortured spirit — the spirit of music 
which is born in my heart, but which is dying, dying 
crushed by this life of inactivity and idleness." 

Her great eyes gazing into space, were full of an 
unutterable sadness. Her voice, her shadowy form, 
her attitude, had each a pathos indescribable. Still 
Armstrong said never a word. He stood as before, 
a tall motionless figure, strength written in every line 
of him, waiting, but with a face from which all ex- 
pression had now vanished, leaving it as impassive as 
an iron mask. 

Violet raised her eyes to his. " Don't be angry 

with me. Jack. One cannot alter one*s nature. My 

heart is in my Profession. Let me go back to the 

Stage. I will work as I never worked before, with 

a new zest. You shall be proud of me, and I will 

be a better wife to you than ever I have been." 
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She stretched her hands towards him as she 
spoke, slim white hands on which sparkled diamonds 
in the red light from the lamps. 

Then Armstrong spoke. "Is this what you 
wished to say to me ? " he asked, and his voice was 
as curiously impassive as his face. He neither 
moved a step towards her, nor took her out- 
stretched hands. 

Now there was something of the kitten, as well as 
the tyrant in Violet's nature. She could not exist 
without being petted, nor endure to have anyone 
angry with her. Her slaves must all worship at her 
shrine. If one rebelled, she would go out of her 
way to coax him back to her feet. — Once there, she 
would forget all about him. But now she was 
conscious of a feeling of revulsion towards Jack. 
For what other man could have remained callous 
to the beauty of the suppliant, the witchery of the 
hour ? So she replied briefly. 

" Yes, and your answer ? " 

" Is, that my wife shall never return to act on the 

stage." 
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Violet's eyes dilated. Her face hardened. 

" Is this your final decision ? " she asked. 

" Absolutely." 

Then after a pause. 

" I am sorry that I have not succeeded in making 
you happy. It may be some slight alleviation to 
you to know, that I am leaving town, leaving 
England in fact, next week, and as I may be away 
some time, I have made arrangements for you to 
stay with some friends of mine, who I am sure will 
do everything in their power to make your visit a 
pleasant one." 

Violet began to realize that she was beaten, but 
she had one more card to play. Rising from her 
seat, she went to him. 

" So we are to part — so soon," she murmured. 

" It is my own fault if I have not been happy. 

You have been all goodness and kindness. But I 

cannot change my nature, cannot tear the longing 

from my heart. Oh Jack, do not decide hastily. 

I feel as though I were pleading for life itself 

Have pity on me, and grant my request." 
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She raised to his, eyes of a liquid softness. — He 
gazed down into their depths, without a shadow of 
relenting in his own. 

** It's of no use little woman. My mind is made 
up." But he put his arm round her as he spoke, and 
for a moment her cheek lay pressed against his 
breast. Then she had torn herself from him, in a 
passion of anger and despair, and how it came 
about she did not know, but she was playing " The 
Adieu of Schubert," as in a dream, with the tears 
wet on her cheeks, and a very tempest of angry 
despair in her heart. Often as she had played the 
same melody before, it seemed to Armstrong that 
he heard it now for the first time. He stood at a 
little distance, gloomy, displeased, but fascinated. 

In the first days of their married life, she had 

often sat with him in the smoking room. It was for 

her he had had a piano placed there, so that when 

she was inclined, she could play for him, which in 

those days she often did — The music rose and fell 

in all its hopeless sadness ; from agonised appeal 

to despairing acquiescence in an inexorable fate; 
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till the last sobbing cadences died away into 
silence. 

Then the white figure, like the Spirit of Music 
itself, glided from the room, as noiselessly as it had 
entered. 

Armstrong, left alone, said several things which 
would have been better left unsaid, " not to put too 
fine a point on it," he swore for quite half a minute ! 
Then he finished his whisky, and poured himself out 
some more. 

He sat glaring fiercely at the Piano — Somehow 
the notes haunted him. "Farewell, farewell for 
ever." He could stand it no longer. He got up, 
kicked a chair out of his way, with most unnecessary 
violence, again, I am sorry to say, lapsing into 
profanity, and a few moments later, the hall door 
banged behind him. 

In less than a week, all London knew that 

the beautiful Mrs. Armstrong had eloped with 

Signor Ladelli, the great tenor of the * Frivolity ' 

Company. It was rather a curious thing, but 
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most people had seen all along (so they said) 
that exactly this very event, would infallibly take 
place. 

The women, especially the careful mothers with 
daughters to marry, were very impressive on the 
subject — It was beautiful to hear them ! 

They spoke feelingly, as those might to whom 
the marriage itself had done injury — "However 
that nice fellow John Armstrong could have married 
an actress, with nothing attractive about her ! — But 
now — Well, after the divorce proceedings had been 
forgotten, and everything had quieted down again, 
he might perhaps, marry more suitably, poor fellow/' 

And deep down in their hearts they felt an un- 
holy satisfaction in the turn of events, and con- 
gratulated themselves on the fact that " Dear Ethel " 
or "Dear Maud," as the case might be, had not 
thrown herself away in pique on a nobody, but still 
remained "in single-blessedness, upon her parent 
stem." She might yet have an innings! But these 
hopes, like so much that is good and beautiful in this 

world, were doomed to bitter disappointment 
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'Society' longed to take John Armstrong to its 
bosom. It opened its arms to him. It yearned to 
console him. But he, so to speak, flew in it's face, 
and apparently he had already consoled himself — 
At any rate, he was seen on the very night after his 
wife's disappearance, in his box at the opera, with a 
lady of title who had lately figured as Respondent 
in a notorious divorce case. On this occasion he 
had obviously been dining not wisely, but too well, 
and was inclined to be rowdy; he had an altercation 
with one of the attendants. Finally, he left with the 
lady, somewhere in the middle of the third Act, 
and with the eyes of the House concentrated on 
him in grave disapproval. He and this frail beauty 
were seen together everywhere. She rode his horses, 
wore his diamonds — if fact, as everyone knew, he 

was openly living with her. So all * good ' people 

turned up their eyes in pious horror, and Society 

in the shape of fond parents with unmarried 

daughters shuddered at the very name of Armstrong. 

They " could not," they said, " be sufficiently thank-^ 

ful for the escape that dear Gwendoline or dear 
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Alice had had, from being the wife of such a man." 
And when a Bosom Friend unkindly remarked that 
there never appeared to have been the remotest 
possibility of such a catastrophe occurring, so far as 
she had seen " — ^the fond mothers pursed up their 
lips, and took refuge in a mysterious silence, as 
who should say " We could a tale unfold, but wild 
horses shall not drag it from us ! " It is probable 
however that the Bosom Friend on this occasion was 
not to be " had," and remained therefore, quite un- 
impressed. No one talked of the possibility of 
divorce proceedings now, since it was clear that 
they could not be instituted without the successful 
intervention of that excellent gentleman, the Queen's 
Proctor. 

Meanwhile, the subject of all this talk, went on 
his way — if not unconscious, at least completely in- 
different to it No one ventured to expostulate 
with him personally — No one, that is, with the ex- 
ception of one Reverend gentleman, who possessed 
the courage of his convictions, and bearded the Lion 

in his den. From the interview, the said Rev. 
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gentleman presently emerged, with a face as long 
as his arm, and (metaphorically speaking) shaking 
the dust from his feet. " A sadder case of complete 
hardening of the heart, against the softening influence 
of grace, it has never been my lot to see, my dear 
Sophia," he said to his wife afterwards, when relating 
his experience. 

" But I think what struck me most of all, was the 
man's utter callousness. He seems without the ' 
power to feel. He actually told me, as a bit 
of news that he and the — er, the lady, he is 
living with, were leaving for Paris the day after 
to-morrow, and asked if he might have the pleasure 
of executing any commissions for me across the 
water!" 

Of course, although Religion, and the Highly 

Respectable, were now content either to view 

Armstrong askance, or to "pass him by on the 

other side," with a section of the ' more go-ahead ' 

portion of society, he was a greater favourite than 

ever. With them he was "that dear wicked Mr. 

Armstrong," a kind of modern Don Juan ; and it 
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is hardly necessary to say that, as he had not lost 
his money, and, therefore, was not at all likely to 
want to borrow theirs, his own particular pals 
were with him to a man — Most of them, it is true, 
would have counselled him (had they dared, but 
they did not) to get his divorce before proceeding 
to enjoy life so openly with Another. But this 
was exclusively his own affair, and recognising it 
as such, they maintained a discreet silence on the 
subject. 

There was only one man in town who ventured 
to mention the name of his wife to John Armstrong. 

Directly that her disappearance became known, 
Cyril Wentworth called on him. He was greatly 
distressed at the loss of his tenor. Furious 
that such a thing should have happened at all, 
more especially through a member of his Company, 
and at the abuse of Armstrong's friendship and 
hospitality. The latter, who was much the cooler 
of the two, stared at him for a moment in grim 
silence : ** I am glad you called," he said, " I should 
have seen you in any case to-day. I have some- 
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thing to say to you which won't take long in the 
saying, but it won't keep." Wentworth b^an to 
speak, but Armstrong cut him short 

'' On your honour as a man and a gentleman, do 
you swear that you knew of nothing, had noticed 
nothing in the nature of an intrigue between my 
wife, and Ladelli ? " he asked still eyeing him coldly. 

And Wentworth replied, " As I live, Armstrong, 
I swear it" 

Their eyes met, and held each other in a steady 
gaze, as though each would read the secrets of the 
other's soul. 

Then Armstrong held out his hand. " All right, 
old boy," he murmured. He turned away to 
the sideboard and poured out two glasses of 
brandy from a decanter that stood there. "You 
have lost your principal tenor, I my wife — We 
are a blessed couple of fools." He laughed harshly. 
**Let us drink one another's health," he added, 
" And to our speedy consolation." He drained his 
glass without setting it down. "Fair women are 
said to be plentiful," he went on ; " But a genuine 
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tenor is a rata avis^ eh Wentworth ? I shall be 
in Paris next week, on my way out West, and if 
I tumble across Ladelli, he will be * rarer ' still " 

He broke off with an oath, " A blessed pair of 
fools," he repeated, but he was not talking to Went- 
worth, and it was evident he had forgotten his 
presence. The latter soon after took his leave. 
Genuine regret for the misfortune that had befallen 
his friend, mingling with the deep concern and 
embarrassment which he felt at the loss of his 
principle tenor. 

A few days later Armstrong left England ac- 
companied by Lady Fitz- Aubrey Delaine. 

In Paris they quarrelled and parted. The lady 
proceeding alone to Monte Carlo, while Armstrong 
lingered a while in the gay city where his friends 
were numerous, especially amongst the fair sex, he 
being rich, and apparently very willing to spend his 
money. But soon there came a day of utter weari- 
ness. He was tired of Paris, tired of his fair 
companions, so after an abrupt, though tender 

leave-taking, he departed in spite of tears and 
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protestations, and was heard of no more by the 
civilized world for many years. During the whole 
of his stay in Paris, he had never once seen his 
wife or Ladelli. Although at first he frequented 
the opera, and the principal theatres with the idea 
of a possible rencontre. He, of course, could not 
know that Violet and Ladelli had left Paris two 
days before he arrived there. 

Neither could he know how miserable and sick 
at heart she was, and how bitterly she already 
regretted her foolishness. Thus both Armstrong 
and his wife vanished from the haunts of men. 
And the place that had known them, knew them 
no more for many days. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The lai^e old fashioned clock in the housekeeper's 
room struck four. 

A select party were seated round the table, drink- 
ing tea and listening with great interest to the oracular 
tones of the butler. But as the clock struck, one of the 
maids pushed back her chair, " Mercy on us, how 
time do fly," she remarked, "when once one gets 
a' talking. I must be taking up Mrs. Armytage 
her tea." She did not proceed to get it, however, 
and a short silence fell on the company. It was 
broken by the housekeeper. 

" I wonder who this Mrs. Armytage really is ! 
A relation of his, Mr. Armstrong said to me. He 
don't seem to care to see much of his 'relation,' 
anyhow. But I will say this, whoever and whatever 
she is, she's a perfect lady. She never h'attempts 
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any h'interference with me, or the 'ouse. But she 
don't seem' appy, pore thing, for all she's so 'and- 
some, and got nothing to do." 

" Don't she play beautiful ? " said the maid who 
had first spoken. " I was passing her room the 
other evening, when she were playing, and I couldn't 
'elp stopping to listen ; if you'd a'killed me for it, I 
must a'listened, and it were that sad, and yet that 
beautiful, it seemed to draw the 'art from my body." 
The maid turned her face, an intelligent one, on the 
butler, as she finished speaking, as if for sympathy 
and corroboration, while ejaculations of "Lor," 
"Did you ever now?" etc., went round the company. 

" That's where it is," said the butler ; " I've 'eard 

'er myself. I come of a moosical family. My 

brother plays the concertina second to none, and 

I've an aunt as sings in the Salvation Army. I 

was always considered a judge of such things. I 

know exactly what Matilda means, for I've 'eard 

Mrs. Armytage play, and I say there's something 

uncanny about it. It's not of h'earth, Mrs. Davies — 

notofh'earth.'' 
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Matilda sighed, and cast her pretty eyes down. 
" I should say, as she was consoomed with some 
secrect sorrow — Perhaps, who knows, she was once 
in love — with master ? " 

" Lawks, Matildo, pray don't say anythink so 
foolish, nor so wide of the mark," exclaimed the 
housekeeper, with great asperity. But the butler, 
who appeared to have a tenderness for Matilda, 
looked unutterable things. " Be that as it may," he 
said at last, in his most impressive manner. " And 
mark my words — stranger things 'as 'happened — 
But, be that as it may, it's bom in on my mind as 
'ow there's something in the air as we don't know 
of, and as 'ow we are treading on the 'eels of a 
mystery ! " 

There was a chorus of "La! Mr. Jones" 
"What h'ever do you mean;" "Tell us all 
about it, now do," from the maids ; even the house- 
keeper, though she only said " well to be sure," and 
tried to look indifferent, tempered her austerity to 
the extent of turning an attentive ear towards the 

butler. 
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But Mr. Jones, unlike many great men, knew 
when he had said enough. He had made his point. 
The eyes of his IJttle world were centred on him. 
An effect, to be artistic, should never be strained. 
He got up slowly therefore, and walked to the door. 
Arrived there, he turned and gazed solemnly, but 
with a latent tenderness at Matilda. 

" I 'ave no more to say on the subjec," he re- 
marked with perfect truth. " Excepting this. The 
future is veiled to our h'eyes." 

Whether the novelty of this announcement so 
startled his audience, or whether the tragic solemn- 
ity with which it was uttered, so acted on their 
nerves as to render them for the time being speech- 
less, certain it is that for some minutes all present 
continued to gaze with wide open eyes and mouths 
at the door which had gently closed after the 
dramatic butler. 

Then Matilda, glancing at the clock, rose quickly 
— got her tray ready, and proceeded to carry it 
upstairs. 
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CHAPTER V 

In a pretty room, the windows of which overlooked 
the Deer Park, Violet sat alone. The October 
wind was tearing through the trees. Sometimes 
flinging the leaves against the windows, upon which 
the rain beat tumultuously. There was no other 
sound save the ticking of the clock, and the occa- 
sional fall of a cinder, as the fire burned redly in the 
grate. 

Dusk was falling early, and shadows began to 
creep about the room. Violet lay back in her 
chair, watching the firelight, and the flickering 
shadows. She had now been seven months at 
Wargrave. Seven weary months ! How well she 
remembered the night of her arrival on that wild 
March evening. How strange and bewildered she 

had felt, and how glad to lay her head on the soft 
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pillows, and forget everything in long, dreamless 
sleep. She remembered waking refreshed, with a 
new feeling of hopefulness to find all that was 
possible in the shape of luxury and elegance pro- 
vided for her comfort It was a brilliant Spring 
morning, and her weary heart woke to fresh life, 
with the sun and the flowers, and the brightness 
of her surroundings. The garden was an endless 
pleasure to her. She remembered, oh yes, how well 
she remembered the little note she had written, 
asking if she might gather the flowers, and his 
prompt reply. 

He had said that he was glad that she found 
pleasure in the flowers, and that he hoped she 
would always gather as many as she liked. She cried 
a little over that letter, and kissed it For weeks 
she had gone about the house and garden with a 
lighter heart, thinking she would surely sometimes 
see him, and at least exchange a few words with 
him, and he would hold her hand, just for a 
moment, and look at her with those kind handsome 
eyes of his, and she would hear his voice again — ^soon. 
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But the weeks passed, and she did indeed see 
him occasionally from the window, or in the distance 
as he returned from a hard day's riding or hunting, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with a party of friends, 
but he never came to see her, and they never met 
face to face, either in the house, or out of doors. 

And then in June, when the old garden was a 
paradise of roses, and the country all round was at 
its best and sweetest, she heard he had gone up to 
Town for some weeks — Then the dreary longing for 
his return, and the yet more dreary remembrance of 
how aimless was that longing. The loneliness — 
The vain effort to interest herself in something 
impersonal. In books — in anything. To find in 
music the consolation, and absorption, that she had 
formerly found in it. Why, it was for music that 
she had deliberately thrown away her life's happi- 
ness, for Ladelli had never been to her more than a 
means to an end, and whether this added to the 
wrong she had done or not, she never troubled to 
think. But the music, which she still passionately 

loved, seemed to mock at her — ^Yet she played, and 
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played. If she could not speak her sorrow and 
longing, she could play it And she sang and 
played to him, for him, and of him. Though she 
did not know it, he often heard her, and being, as 
before stated, fond of music, and having once been 
fond of her, he listened. Did he understand? 
Perhaps. 

There were two churches in the village of 
Wargrave, and innumerable chapels. In her de- 
solation of heart, Violet thought she would try 
Religion. So she went several times to Church, 
and once to Chapel. Not finding herself edified in 
the least by these experiments, she took to walk- 
ing a dismal couple of miles into the small Cathedral 
town near Wargrave, and attending the Cathedral 
service. 

This suited her better — She listened critically, 

but with rapt attention to the singing of the 

choristers — to the majestic voice of the great organ. 

She watched the lights and shadows which the sun 

made, as it shone dimly through the stained glass 

windows ; and the music, and the quiet atmosphere 
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of the place soothed her senses. She never listened 
to the sermon, if there were one. By that time she 
was always far away in a dreamy reverie, thinking 
her own thoughts. But after a time this became 
monotonous, and with a quick impatience she 
decided that the consolations of Religion were not 
for her — not having been born with a devotional 
mind, nothing short of a miracle could endue her 
with one. Religion she decided, not without a 
vague feeling of regret, was even more disappoint- 
ing than music. For whereas the one appeared as 
an assertion of more or less impossible beliefs, with 
a prospective mirage of impossible joys to follow 
as reward of an impossible faith, the other, 
could be invoked at will, and though in itself a 
shadow, could be made to express in exquisite 
language, all the feelings of humanity. Still Religion 
might suit some people. It merely passed her by, 
filling her with a fresh weariness as it failed to give 
her any interest. She did not blame herself for 
this. It was her nature that was all. 

But her presence at the little church and at the 
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cathedral had not been unnoticed. The tall graceful 
lady beautifully dressed, for Armstrong took care 
that she should have plenty of money, for all her 
requirements, attracted some notice in the little 
parish church. Since her arrival at Wargrave, 
Violet had worn nothing but black. But as every- 
one knows, you may wear black, and yet look as 
smart as you please. It suited her fair hair, and 
delicate face to perfection. The Vicar called once, 
but he could not regard his visit as a success, and 
decided he would never repeat it. He was a man 
of no particular tact, or cultivation. 

Armstrong was known to be utterly irreligious, as 
the clergy view religion,*and there was an uncomfort- 
able mystery attaching to this Mrs. Armytage and 
her relation to Armstrong. Still she had been seen 
in church, and if she were anxious for religious 
guidance, it was clearly his duty, thought the Vicar^ 
to provide it. So he called — under protest as it 
were, and of course, without his wife. His feelings 
unfortunately, too plainly revealed themselves in his 

face and manner. The former wore a slightly 
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furtive expression, and the latter was constrained. 
Violet received him coldly. Listened in silence to 
his stumbling attempts at "serious" talk, till he 
came to a full stop, then with a weary smile, but 
with surprising ease she changed the conversation 
into a different channel, and he found himself dis- 
cussing mundane subjects like any worldling. He 
pulled himself up, and took his leave, shrinking a 
little as he met her eyes, in which he read a half 
amused, though wholly negligent contempt "A 
dangerous woman," he said to himself, as he walked 
rapidly homewards to his own blameless fireside. 
" Clever and fascinating perhaps, but all the more 
dangerous for that. I wonder what she is doing 
here, and what are her relations with Mr. Armstrong. 
If all is as it should be, why this mystery ? It is 
very strange. Very strange indeed. (Whatever she 
may be, she is apparently a lady, but a thoroughly 
worldly woman, and with no leanings whatever 
toward Religion." 

So the Vicar discreetly resolved to keep out of 

harm's way. But the curate, the Rev. Frank 
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Travers, a weak looking young man, fresh from 

Cambridge, who wore spectacles, exhibited a 

burning ardour to reclaim the wandering sheep. 

Whether it is true that "Fools rush in where 

angels fear to tread," or not, it is quite certain 

that the visits of the Rev. Frank became rather 

frequent, as the Summer merged into Autumn 

and that his conversation gradually developed a 

flippancy of tone which both shocked and fascinated 

his young lady admirers in the neighbourhood. 

Wargrave did not visit Mrs. Armytage. It did not 

understand her position and refused to commit itself. 

It took notice of everything she did however, and 

eyed her askance indeed, but with keen observation 

and interest. The local dressmakers tried to copy 

her dress, and their clients tried, though without 

success to copy her style. 

But to return to our little friend, the curate. 

Violet had began to regard his visits with toleration, 

and mild amusement. He was perhaps better than 

no one to talk to sometimes. The loneliness was 

so oppressive. But now it was October, and Matilda 
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had told her that Mr. Armstrong, (who had been 
half over Europe since June) was expected to return 
that very week, and had invited a party down for 
the hunting season. 

As Violet sat in the firelight, listening to the 
wind outside, she felt an unreasoning happiness in 
the thought of his return. She told herself it was 
absurd ; what possible difference would his return 
make to her ? She never saw him — she was nothing 
to him now. All the same, argue against it as she 
would, the feeling of exhilaration remained. When 
Matilda brought in the tea and lit the lamps, Violet 
was playing a soft dreamy melody, the motif of 
which was no longer a passionate despair, but 
breathing of hope, tremulous indeed, and full of 
doubt, which revealed itself in minor cadences, but 
through all ran the melody — subtle at first and 
wavering, but gaining strength and sequence, till it 
ended in sublime chords, which, as Matilda after- 
ward proclaimed, " were like nothing she'd ever 'erd 
before." Violet turning her head, met the girl's eyes 

fixed on her with a rapt expression of admiration. 
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" La ! Ma'am. You will excuse me, but where 
h'ever did you learn to play so beautiful? It 
makes me feel — well, bewitched aint the word. I 
feel I could die easy while listening to that music." 
Violet's great blue eyes rested kindly on the girl's 
flushed face. 

"I know what you mean exactly," she said. 
" But you must not talk of dying Matilda You, 
with your life before you. And after all, what is 
Music? A dream, a fantasy, a myth, while 

life " She broke off suddenly, conscious that 

Matilda, who had been rearranging on the table 
several vases of choice chrysanthemums, was 
r^arding her with wondering eyes. Violet bent 
over the flowers, humming softly to herself She 
did not believe in talking to servants. Not even 
when they were pretty and intelligent, and inclined 
to be sympathetic. Sympathetic ! Great heavens ! 
To what was she reduced ! She drew herself up 
scornfully. Just then she heard Matilda say : — 

" Mr. Armstrong is coming back to-night, Ma'am. 

Mrs. Davies have just had a telegram, telling her to 
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get all ready, as master is returning to-night, and 

bringfing a laige party of gentlemen with him for 

the hunting. Mrs. Davies is that cross, and says 

he might 'ave given her longer notice." Matilda 

paused, and then with a wistful look in her brown 

eyes, she added. " I've often wondered, so fond of 

music as master is, that you don't go down, and 

play for him sometimes. Ma'am. I've seen him 

often listening when he's been smoking on the 

Terrace outside — and so sad as he looks it might 

cheer him up a bit ; and the other gentlemen too, 

they would be delighted." Matilda paused again. 

Violet's pale face flushed scarlet, but' she only 

said, " That will do, Matilda. I will ring when I 

want anything." And Matilda withdrew, fearing 

she had been too bold, and had offended Mrs. 

Armytage. " And I'm sure I only thought it was 

a kindness to speak h'out," she said to the Butler. 

'* She looks fairly moped to death pore thing — and 

master! — Well, you may say what you like Mr. 

Jones, but it's my belief as he cherish's a secret 

h'adoration of her, only, for some reason, unknown 
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to us, his pride steps in, and wont suffer 'im to show 
it" And at this point Matilda threatened to be- 
come tearful. The butler laid a fat hand on her's. 

"Don't take on like that, my dear — over other 
people's troubles too, which after all may be purely 
h'lmaginary. It's just what I've always told you, 
Matilda. You let your 'eart run away with your 
'ead. — The result being disaster. — Now, if you took 
my advice, and followed the dictates of the latter, 
without K altogether ignoring the promptings of the 
former it's my belief as you'd — as you'd — ^get on a 
deal better than you do at present." 

Matilda tossed her head. "Oh go along with 
you, and your preaching," she said, contemptu- 
ously — " I'm that fond of Mrs. Armytage, I can't 
abide to see her look so fragile, and no one to look 
after her — And that master loves her, or has loved 
her, I feel sure, and you'll not convince me to the 
contrary, whatever you may say." 

The Butler shrugged his fat shoulders and 

took a sip from the glass by his side. He was 

fond of Matilda. He was also fond of Cognac, 
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and these twin affections seemed to grow upon 
him. In fact the fonder he became of the one, 
the more he took of the other. He gazed upon 
her now, with the solemnity of an intoxicated owl. 

" My dear," he said. " You may be right and 
you may be wrong — not feeling competent to judge 
on that pint, I prefer to say nothink. But what I 
do say to you, and I say it most impressive, is this — 
If you values peace and quietness. Don't let Mrs. 
Davies 'ear none of this." Matilda looked up 
absently from the pages of the " Family Frump." 
She was already deeply immersed in one of it's 
stories and had arrived at the crucial point of a 
thrilling situation — "Mrs. Davies," she said {she 
was reading of Dukes and Earls). "What's Mrs. 
Davies got to do with the Subjec' ? I am not in the 
habit of confiding my h'inner thoughts to her^ 

The butler smiled approvingly. " No, my dear, 

no," he said, " I entertain too 'igh on opinion of 

your common sense to think you would be guilty 

of sich a mistake. When you wants sympathy — 

the genuine h'article mind, I flatter myself, you 
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knows were to look for it" He stretched out his 
hand and tried to take her's, but she pushed him 
away. 

" Go along you old Stoopid/' she said laughing 
and bridling, "I don't want sympathy from no 
one — least of all no man. I prefer to find my 
h'ideals in the pages of h'art and littrature." 

"H'as represented in the penny society papers 

and the 'Family Frump/" sneered the Butler. "But 

you must recoUec*, Matilda, they, — they does it for a 

living, and," thoughtfully, " I suppose they does their 

best. But it ain't life as they represents, let alone 

Hgh life, of which 'ow should them * penny-a-liner's ' 

know ? And as to not wanting * sympathy,' you're 

the first woman as didn't, and it may be assoomed 

with h'every confidence, that tkafs a condition of 

mind as won't last long. Every female wants 

sympathy. We all wants it. But you'd be a deal 

better and sensibler if you read less of them foolish 

society papers, and thought more of the advice of 

them as is your friends, Matilda my dear." But 

Matilda had left the room. 
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For full five minutes after she was left alone, Violet 
sat perfectly still. Then she walked to the door, 
opened it, and looked out There was no one to be 
seen, and not a sound to be heard, but the wind as 
it rattled the windows, and moaned and whistled in 
the empty corridors. 

She shut the door again softly, and returned to 
the glow of the fire-light. She poured out a cup of 
tea, and then before even tasting it, she suddenly 
sprang up and whirled across the room in a mad 
dance, her dainty skirts flying, her bright hair 
loosened, beginning to fall about her shoulders. 
But in a minute she sank down, panting and ex- 
hausted. "What a fool I am," she murmured. 
" The game is not won. It has advanced one step, 

that is all — One little step " — She drank her tea, and 
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sat gazing into the fire. " I have made up my mind 

to win, and win I shall, though at present the cards 

are all against me. I will yet be mistress of 

Wargrave!" She raised her head. In the glass 

opposite, she saw herself reflected. Her gold hair 

dishevelled, her eyes in which a strange light shone, 

her wan face paling rapidly, with the quick pallor 

of exhaustion and weakness. " It is no easy task I 

have set myself It may be a long fight, and a 

difficult, and it seems I have lost my weapons — 

" Yet, fight to the bitter end I must — It is a fight 

for life, for love, and I will win, or die." 

Later on, when Matilda came into the room, 

Violet still sat lost in thought. Her beautiful 

eyes gazing into the now dying embers, saw nothing, 

while her face wore an expression, which as Matilda 

said afterwards, "Would have melted an 'eart of 

stone." Not a word did she speak. Nor did Matilda, 

though she cast wistful and wondering glances, 

venture a remark, as she laid the dainty but solitary 

repast, and replenished the fire. 

Late that night, as she lay sleepless in her bed, 
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Violet heard the sound of carriage wheels. Then 
the distant sound of voices. She sat up in bed, 
straining her ears to try and distinguish his voice. 
She thought she did so, and with a sigh, that was 
half a sob, she sank back on her pillow. 
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Two weeks passed, and Violet had seen nothing of 
Armstrong. Everything went on as before, except 
that she heard of him constantly from Matilda. 
The misery of " hope deferred " was b^inning to 
tell on Violet's health. She grew thinner, paler, than 
she had been since the first days of her arrival at 
Wargrave. Matilda observed this with great con- 
cern, and with the quick intuition of youth and 
sympathy, she divined something of it's cause. 

Matilda herself was much occupied at this time 
with an unfortunate love affair of her own, which 
she kept a profound secret. There was a certain 
young farmer residing in the neighbourhood to 
whose manly charms her heart had entirely 
succumbed. He was, however, an outrageous flirt, 

and instead of showing any signs of following up 
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his conquest of her heart, by asking for her hand in 
marriage, he appeared to be of the class who " love 
and ride away/' (Not that he ever rode any further, 
than to the nearest market town, but that in the 
circumstances was a detail !) Hence poor Matilda 
had now a sorrow of her own. She was a brave 
girl however, and kept her own counsel. 

She had a great affection and admiration for 
Violet, and every little scrap of information that 
she thought would interest her, she usually kept to 
tell her in the afternoon, when she brought in the 
tea-tray. At these times Violet would generally 
be playing some soft dreamy air, before the lamps 
and the tea were brought in, thinking her own sad 
thoughts the while. 

She had ceased to try to check Matilda. She 

would go on playing, while the girl talked, but she 

would listen all the time. Sometimes throwing in 

a question, or making some slight comment Only 

when she got up from the piano, with a weary little 

sigh, and going to the table said : 

"Thank you, Matilda, I think I have got all I 
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want," the girl would know the interview was 
ended. 

Thus Violet had learned that on his return, 
Armstrong had questioned Matilda as to her 
mistress's health. Also, (this, later on) that one of 
the gentlemen had asked who was the lovely lady 
he had seen one afternoon in the Park. ^ 

" Let me see, what was the word James said he 
used, * h'apparition,' that was it. Lovely h'appari- 
tion, and when Major Tolbins suggested that it 
might have been Mrs. Davies, Captain Ashley, he 
was the gentleman, got quite indignant and said it 
might have been old Mother Hubbard, only it 
wasn't." Matilda paused for want of breath, Violet, 
with her head turned away, inquired in a small voice. 

" How did James come to hear all this ? " 

" He was taking whisky and soda to the smoking- 
room, ma'am. James would scorn to listen to what 
does not concern him, but he can't help what he hears 
accidental, can he ma'am ? Oh ! and he said Mr. 
Armstrong looked very straight at Captain Ashley, 

and said the lady were a friend of his, a relation in 
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fact, and that she was staying down here for 

complete rest and seclusion. She occupied her own 

ap'artments in the west wing of the house, and did 

not care to see any one." Master said this very 

polite, but freezing like, James said, and they all 

looked rather sat upon, but master changed the 

subject, and James heard no more as he had to 

come out with the empty bottles." At this point 

Violet gently gave Matilda to understand that the 

interview might terminate. So he had asked after 

her ! She stood by the window, and watched the 

bare branches of the trees swaying in the November 

wind. It was a clear moonlight night, but she 

turned away, drawing the curtains closer, and sat 

down by the fire to think. He had looked very 

straight at Captain Ashley. She knew exactly how 

he had looked. Oh 1 It was not to be borne ! Was 

she never going to see him again, and yet go on living 

in his house, close to him, a Prisoner on Parole as it 

were. For it suddenly struck her, that unless he chose 

to end the present state of things, she could not; 

and escape was impossible under the circumstances. 
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But to go on like this, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, watching Spring merge 
into Summer, Summer into Autumn, Autumn into 

Winter No, no. It was intolerable. It must be 

fought against. She had waited long enough. 
She had no trump card to play, well, she would play 
the best she had. And she would see him. With 
feverish haste, she drew writing materials towards 
her, and began to write. She wrote several pages, 
only to fling them into the fire. At last she wrote 
a few words only, folded the paper and placed it in 
an envelope. She then addressed and stamped it. 
She decided to post it to him herself, so after fetch- 
ing her hat and veil and a thick cloak, she stole 
softly downstairs, followed by her favourite dog, a 
grey deer-hound, who trotted after her with dignity, 
sniffing the air. 

Having safely posted her letter she returned 

more slowly. The cold breeze blowing on her 

face was pleasant, and walking in the cool night 

air was better than sitting alone in a hot room. 

There was a sense of relief, of elation even, in 
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having at last made a definite move in the game. 
She would not allow herself to dwell on the fact 
that its success was wholly unassured. She was 
sorry when her walk was nearly over, and paused 
beneath a large elm, listening to the wind tearing 
through the bare branches overhead, and watching 
the clouds as they rushed across the sky, sometimes 
obscuring the light of the moon. When she was a 
child, she remembered she had liked watching the 
sky at night. The stars had seemed to her like the 
mystery of Fairyland, She soon tired of looking at 
them now. They were after all, not very interest- 
ing, neither was vague speculation concerning 
them ; so she speedily brought her astronomical 
observations to an end, and awoke to the fact that 
she was shivering with cold. Drawing her cloak 
more closely around her, she walked quickly back 
to the house. All the evening she felt happier than 
she had done for a long time. She talked to 
Bruce, the Deer-hound, and he looked up at her 
with intelligent brown eyes. But she did not tell 

Matilda about the letter. She decided that Bruce 
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should be her only confidante, and he was affection- 
ate and discreet. 

Violet slept little that night. She had caught 
cold during her walk, and lay awake coughing. In 
the morning she looked so ill, that Matilda begged 
her to stay in bed, but Violet insisted there was 
nothing the matter with her, and dressed and came 
to breakfast as usual. She felt sure she would 
receive an answer to her letter in the evening. 

Until then the time had to be got through some- 
how. She would play, walk, anything, certainly 
not stay quiet, that was not to be thought of So 
in spite of her cold, she went for a long walk, 
and on her return at dusk, she found the lettter 
waiting for her. She took it Dp with eager trembl- 
ing fingers and sat down by the fire. She read 
it through. First hastily, then slowly, weighing 
every word. In it, Armstrong expressed a hope 
that she had been comfortable during his absence, 
and had had everything that she required. If there 
was any alteration she desired in her surroundings, 

or anything that he could do for her, he would be 
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glad if she would let him know. Would she like a 
friend to stay with her? One of her old school 
friends perhaps ? The letter ended by saying, he 
was going to hunt in a neighbouring shire the next 
day, and would not be home till late. He would 
see her if she wished it, on the following day, but 
unless it was a matter of importance, would it not 
be easier to write — and that was all. It was more, 
much more than she had any right to expect, she 
told herself There was not an unkind word in it. 
On the contrary, every word, every sentence was 
full of a chivalrous consideration for her, in her 
loneliness and weakness. She looked at the firm 
bold writing, so typical of the writer, till the blind- 
ing tears hid it from her view. 

" Oh Jack, Jack," she murmured, " you loved me 
once. Will you never love me again ? You do not 
want to see me, that is evident, and in truth I am 
not much to look at — now. Yet I am the same 
Violet you used to love, and men like you, do not 
change. Have I not suffered enough ? You must, 

you shall forgive me." 
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She covered his letter with passionate kisses and 
pressed it to her heart 

In the course of the evening she wrote a reply, 
and again she and Bruce went out together to post 
it She passed the next day as one in a dream, 
walking in the Park with Bruce, talking to him 
playing on the piano, sitting idly gazing into the 
fire, her thoughts fixed on one all absorbing theme, 
— ^the coming interview. 
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It was past four o'clock on the following day, and 
the fire-light was already beginning to throw 
shadows across the room. Matilda had not yet 
brought in the tea. Violet seated at the piano was 
dreamily playing one of Chopin's waltzes. 

She looked like one of Van Dyke's pictures. 
With unerring artistic instinct, she had chosen the 
dress that best suited her for the moment. It was 
of black velvet unrelieved by any touch of colour, 
its sombre tone seeming to accentuate the almost 
tragic pallor of her face. The "ruling passion" 
was strong as ever. In all her suffering she had 
not lost sight of effect. 

The room was a study in subdued tones. It 

might have passed for an interior after Jan Van 

Beers, while she herself, graceful as a statue, the 
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fire-light glinting redly on her hair, played dreamy 
music in the half-light. The ferns, the flowers, 
above all the scent of white roses, an immense 
bowl of which stood on the piano, vied with the 
music, to lull and soothe into forgetfulness. 

It was a charming picture, beautifully arranged, 
and none knew this better than Violet herself. She 
stopped playing for a moment. 

" He is late, Bruce," she said, patting the head of 
the deer-hound, who lay stretched out on the rug 
before the fire. " But we are quite sure he will 
come." 

She went back to the piano, and began to play 
the duet between Vanderdecken and Senta in 
Wagner's "Flying Dutchman." She was soon 
absorbed, and played softly, but with passionate 
enthralment She had nearly reached the conclud- 
ing phrases, when the door opened, and Matilda 
announced " Mr. Armstrong." 

So the longing of weary months was realised at 
last, and Armstrong himself, tall, handsome, muscu- 
lar, stood before her, close to her, looking bigger and 
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stronger than ever, in a rough tweed suit and gaiters, 
for he had just come in from riding. 

Violet could hear his horse being led round to the 
stables. She had risen at his entrance, and turned 
to meet him. Something of the glamour of the 
music she had been playing still lingered in her 
eyes, as they sought his with an eager wistfulness in 
their blue depths. How handsome he was ! and 
strong. How blind she had been to her own 
happiness. 

He took her hand for a moment in his firm clasp. 
As he did so, and noted her fragile looks, his own 
somewhat set expression relaxed a little, and his 
face showed some concern. 

Matilda was now bringing in the lamps, and the 

tea. Her curiosity concerning her master and 

mistress was apparent, though under control. Both 

knew it. Consequently after that first moment, 

the sangfroidoi both was perfect in its way. They 

were as common place and natural in manner, and 

speech, as ordinary friends who are in the habit of 

seeing each other every day. At last the door 
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closed softly on the baffled Matilda, and the little 
bye-play ended. 

Violet was pouring out the tea, Armstrong 
watched her in silence, his expression enigmatical. 
He had noticed that the room resembled a picture, 
of which his wife was the central figure. The idea 
might be theatrical, probably was, for of course he 
recognised the hand of the artist, but the effect — 
well, it was pretty of course, prettier than anything 
he had seen for a long time. What new fancy had 
she got in her head ? She was always whimsical. 
As he approached to take the cup of tea she handed 
him, he said 

" You wanted to speak to me ? " 

Violet's heart began to beat fast, her cheeks 
flushed painfully. No doubt he was in a hurry to 
be gone. — And oh ! misery, words failed her. For 
once, it was as though she had forgotten her part, — 
and there was no prompter. 

Their eyes met. He read the mute appeal in 

her's, and was quick to answer it 

" I b^ your pardon," he said gently. " There is 
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no hurry. You have not yet had your tea. Tell 
me afterwards." 

He did not appear to see the quick tears that 
filled her eyes, but busied himself in looking after 
her wants. 

Meanwhile, Violet with a desperate effort was 
regaining her courage. Here was the chance she 
had planned and waited for. Should it be thrown 
away now through any contemptible weakness on 
her part, she felt that she would despise herself for 
evermore. 

" I wanted to see you," she said presently, turning 
towards him, one arm resting on the back of her 
chair, and looking at him with great sad eyes. 
" To see you, to thank you for all you have done for 
me, to say how I admire and reverence you for it — 
To tell you how I repent in dust and ashes, how I 
loathe myself for the past, and how I would die if I 
could, if I only could, to know that you forgive 
me." 

She hid her face on her arm. Her supple figure, 

with all its graceful curves showed to perfection. 
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At the sound of his voice, she raised her head. 

" Why revert to the past ? You only hurt your- 
self No good can come of it." He spoke gently, 

as to a child. But his face had grown set again, the 
lines about his mouth had deepened. 

Violet felt despairing, angry. ** He is as obstinate 
as ever" she thought. "So I am doomed, like a 
prisoner of war," she said, a trifle vindictively, " to 
solitary confinement. Seeing no one — going no- 
where. In short a prisoner on Parole, a kind of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, only unlike him, I shall 
never try to escape." 

She added the last words in a lower tone as if to 
herself She was not looking at Armstrong ; for 
the time she had given him up as hopeless. She 
did not, therefore, see that he was regarding her with 
an expression of some interest, and that in his eyes, 
for a moment, there was, or seemed to be, a gleam 
of amusement. 

" Do you want to escape ? " he asked. 

"iVi?" she answered quickly, passionately — "Only, 

— sometimes I want to die." 
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Armstrong looked away from her, he looked 
troubled. Presently he spoke again. 

" I was going to ask you, if you would like to have 
a friend, or friends down to stay with you. I am 
afraid it is lonely for you. Women don't generally 
find much to do in the country. And there is 
never anything going on in Wargrave.'* 

"Except gossip," Violet said, "No — It is very 
kind of you, but I don't want anyone to stay with 
me. I hate everyone, and would rather be left in 
peace to eat out my heart in solitude like — well, like 
my favourite hero Napoleon ! " 

She turned away, that he might not see her face, 

and with head slightly thrown back she began to 

play with one hand the " Marseillaise." Just then 

the door opened, and Matilda entered with a 

telegram on a silver waiter which she brought to her 

master. With a murmured apology to Violet — he 

opened it This is what he read. " Heard you 

were at Wargrave — look you up one day soon — 

Staying close by myself Cyril Wentworth." 

Armstrong's face grew dark, " No answer," he 
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said to Matilda, and she left the room. " I will 
send an answer later," he thought, but his friend's 
name was not welcome to him just then. Violet 
looked round. He was by her side. 

"Goodbye," he said, taking her hand in his. 
"You will let me know if there is anything you 
want, or if there is anything that I can do for you ? " 

Violet did not answer. Her eyes had a dazed 
hopeless expression. She watched him as he took 
his cap and whip from the side table where he had 
laid them — then the door closed behind him. She 
was alone again. The interview from which she 
had expected and hoped so much, had failed, was 
ended. She felt broken-hearted, and declared to 
herself that the game was played out — and lost. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The next day dawned bright, clear, and frosty. 
Violet, who had hardly slept at all, nevertheless 
rose early and as she opened the window, and let in 
the cold frosty air, she felt a sudden sense of ex- 
hilaration. At least she need not stay mewed up 
in the house to-day. She and Bruce would go out 
and explore — right away, ever so far. The sea was 
not very far off; oh for a sight of it ! For a fresh 
sea-breeze blowing on her face, and in this lovely 
sun, and frosty air, she felt as though she could walk 
to the Land's End. At breakfast, she asked 
Matilda how far it was to the sea. 

"Five miles by the road," Matilda answered, 
" Four by the fields and cliff path." 

" The cliff path is the one for me then," Violet 

said. " I feel in want of sea breezes, Matilda. I 
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shall not be in to lunch, but will take some with 
me, in case Bruce and I get hungry. Is there a 
way down to the beach from the cliff?" 

Matilda looked frightened. "Yes, but it's not 
safe, and it's haunted. Haven't you heard the story 
ma'am of the convent of the Bleeding Heart, and 
the Devil's Staircase ? " 

Violet's wan face lit up. " Tell it me, Matilda," 
she said. So Matilda told her the Legend. It ran 
as follows — 

Overlooking the sea, on the summit of the cliff, 
which at this point was extremely rocky and pre- 
cipitous, stood the Convent of the Bleeding Heart, 
dating back to the 17th Century (only Matilda 
knew nothing about Centuries.) Facing the con- 
vent was the Devil's Staircase, rough steps, said to 
have been cut out of the bare rock by the Devil in a 
single night, and leading down to the beach where 
at high tide, the waves washed the foot of the cliff. 
The object his Satanic majesty had in view, while 
displaying such energetic action, was not a wholly 

disinterested one. One of the nuns at the convent 
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had a lover — A gay and handsome Cavalier. He 

it was who had appealed to the Devil to aid him 

in obtaining possession of his adored one. The 

Devil it appears was nothing loath, but stipulated 

that the transaction must be on a strictly business 

basis. The Cavalier at first inclined to demur, in 

the end gave in, and the contract was signed, and 

the terms (the usual ones) agreed to, on the Devil's 

swearing that neither in this world or in any other 

should the lovers be parted. The escape was 

effected at midnight. The lovers descended the 

cliff by the rough steps, which were ready for them, 

(for the Devil performed his part of the bargain 

with a scrupulous regard to detail which left nothing 

to be desired, save perhaps an alteration in the 

nature of his fee.) The next morning a small 

sailing vessel belonging to one of the fishermen 

had disappeared — no attempt was made to follow 

them. People came from miles round to look at 

the Devil's handiwork (the steps down the cliff) and 

to listen to the blood-curdling tales repeated by the 

fisher-folk of how the place was haunted. Every 
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night so they said, was heard the sound of a 
pick axe, mingled with bursts of song and mocking 
laughter. 

Towards this place of ill omen Violet was now 
walking rapidly. Her thoughts were not occupied 
with the Legend she had just heard. She was 
thinking over last night's interview, and it*s wholly 
inadequate ending — wholly inadequate ? Yes. But 
was it such a complete failure ? Last night, in her 
exhaustion and despair, she had felt as if hope itself 
were dead. But now, with the fresh air blowing on 
her forehead, and her cheeks aglow with exercise, 
her tenacious spirit began to re-assert itself Besides, 
once or twice, she had fancied — ^just when he came 
in. — Her heart beat more quickly as she recalled 
his every look. "But it will need," she thought, "not 
only the wisdom of the serpent, and the gentleness of 
the dove, but the * infinite variety' of Cleopatra, 
the strength of Hercules, and the audacity and 
courage of a Bonaparte to come off victor, as I 
mean to do, in spite of all odds against me. There 
is no doubt at all about it. I am heavily handi- 
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capped at starting. My best friend, (if I had one,) 
could not truthfully accuse me of possessing much 
wisdom. Gentleness does not count for much in 
warfare I am afraid, and modesty forbids a compari- 
son with Cleopatra on the score of * variety' — though 
I may have my own private opinion on the subject. 
I have neither strength nor courage — but audacity, 
which by-the-bye, is a useful equivalent, an under- 
study so to speak, of the other virtues — Well, yes, I 
think I am fairly audacious, always providing that 
I know my part, and that it suits me." 

Violet had now reached the point where the field 
path ended, and the cliff walk began. It was easy 
to find, being marked at intervals by large white 
stones, placed there by the coast guard. 

On the left was the sea, while further to the right 
there was a road but little used, as it was rough and 
led only to the Coast Guard Station on the promon- 
tory near the convent. As Violet was crossingthis bit 
of road to gain the cliff path, she came face to face 
with a horseman going in the opposite direction. 

She was passing him without so much as a glance, 
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when she was startled by the sound of her name, and 
by a voice that she knew. 

"Mrs Armstrong — by all that's miraculous! 

How the ^? What the ? I mean who 

the ? By Jove who would have expected to see 

you here ? '* 

He had dismounted, and was standing beside her, 
with a face of comical perplexity, and in his eyes a 
rather too openly expressed admiration. 

Violet, flushed with the air and exercise, looked 
up at him with bright defiant eyes. "I don't know,'* 
she replied. "And what's more, I really don't care. 
That's a lovely * gee-gee ' of yours, Cyril, but I 
can't stop to admire him now — Goodbye." 

With that she walked on — But Wentworth was 
by her side again in a moment. 

" This is too bad of you," he said. " Old friends 
like we are. Not seen you for years." 

"Wonderfully pretty profile, so clear cut and 

delicate, but she might speak to a fellow," he thought, 

as she walked by his side with head erect, a little 

disdainful smile curving her lips at his evident per- 
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plexity. " Clever little woman and deep. What 
the mystery is she playing at down here?" he thought 
to himself. Curiosity concerning her was in truth 
consuming him. 

"Are you — Don't think me impertinent, — Are 
you staying down here ? " he ventured. 

Violet stood still, and faced him — " I am staying 
at Wargrave," she said in cold distinct tones. "Now, 
if you are quite satisfied, perhaps you will allow me 
to continue my walk. Goodbye." 

He raised his hat, his face expressing greater 
bewilderment than before. He watched her till she 
was out of sight, then he slowly remounted — " Well, 
Tm blessed," he ejaculated, as he turned his horse's 
head, and rode slowly in the opposite direction. 
" Staying at Wargrave ! Is it possible ? What has 
she done with Ladelli? Armstrong too—! She's 
as pretty as ever but — No, I dorit believe it Well, 
I am blessed ! " 

Meanwhile Violet walked swiftly on — Here was 

fresh food for thought. — Wentworth was probably 

on his way to Wargprave. She was not pleased at the 
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rencontre. It brought back painful memories, 
" Jack won't want to see him either," she thought, 
" And it will only remind him of what a mad fool I 
was, and make everything more difficult and im- 
possible than it was before/' She walked more 
slowly. She was getting tired, and felt glad when 
she at length reached the spot described by Matilda. 
Yes, there was the Convent. Picturesque it might 
be. Old it undoubtedly was, but grim and forbidd- 
ing of aspect. Rather than be shut up inside those 
walls, with nothing to do but tell one's beads and eat 
one's heart out, it would surely be preferable to take a 
headlong plunge down yonder cliff. This exepdient 
had however been rendered unnecessary by the 
Devil's forethought. For there exactly facing the 
convent, was the ingenious staircase. Before de- 
scending, Violet turned to look again at the 
gloomy building. Two of the nuns were crossing 
the courtyard to the chapel. They wore the inde- 
scribable expression peculiar to their order combined 
with a species of spiritulized curiosity as they des- 
cried a stranger about to descend the Devil's Steps. 
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" Purged from sin I suppose they would call them- 
selves," Violet thought as she watched them. 
" Peaceful, resigned ! — Wooden, with all the warmth 
of life, and all desire for it gone out of them. Poor 
creatures — oh come on, Bruce, I like this staircase 
better than the convent. Let's get away from it" 

Down the steep stone steps went Violet carefully, 
for the ground was slippery from the recent frost. 
Bruce appeared to enter into the spirit of the ad- 
venture. He too picked his way with care down 
the steps, though for him there was less danger, 
but he waited for Violet, who came more slowly, 
looking round at her with his loving brown eyes. 
Once down on the beach, he bounded off across the 
sands. The tide was out, and Violet followed, 
enchanted at finding herself once again on the sea- 
shore. The afternoon was far advanced when she 
began to think of returning home. All at once she 
was seized with a sense of dismal depression — 
never had she felt more tired and lonely. She 
was miles from home — there were those awful steep 

steps to climb. It was frightfully cold, and getting 
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colder — And oh ! horror ! the light was certainly 
fading. Still she struggled on over the shingle, 
having left the sands, which were now nearly covered 
by the incoming tide — till she reached the foot of 
the rough stone steps — "Now for it, oh Bruce if 
only you could carry me." 

Bruce looked round and wagged his tail. He saw 
nothing in the situation that called for remark, and 
began the ascent on his own account with easy leaps 
and bounds. Violet followed wearily. It was more 
slippery now, for the frost was reasserting itself. 
There was no hand-rail, and Matilda had certainly 
been right when she said it was a dangerous place. 
Still with pluck and care, one might reach the 
summit in safetjt Matilda had said it was haunted. 
That was all nonsense of course. She would laugh 
at Matilda when she got home. How the light was 
fading! What was that sound? Ah! With 
a wild cry, she felt herself falling, falling. She 
stretched out her hands to save herself. She knew 
they were torn and bleeding. It flashed through 

her mind that this was to be the end, the bitter 
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foolish end of all things for her. Then came dark- 
ness and silence. 
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CHAPTER X 

Early in the afternoon of the day on which Violet 

had started on her walk to the sea, the Rev. Frank 

Travers had come to a momentous decision. It 

had taken him some time to come to it. He had 

arrived at it, by circuitous routes — but he had got 

there at last, and his eyes positively sparkled 

behind their spectacles. His decision took him to 

Wargrave. During the short walk thither, he could 

not help thinking that he was, (not to mince matters) 

a very fine fellow indeed ! He had a kind of "all for a 

love," and the "world well lost" sort of feeling 

about him. " It is wonderful how love elevates the 

mind," he reflected. This mental elevation, together 

with his natural short sightedness made him more 

blind than usual, and he was brought to earth, so 

to speak, by the rude shock of a collision with 

a much stronger and heavier body than his own. 
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"D n, I mean I beg your pardon," said 

Armstrong, (for it was he,) eyeing the curate with 
no great favour. '* I hope I didn't hurt you ? " 

The curate smiled. From his moral altitude, he 
could afford to be indulgent to grosser flesh and 
blood. All the same he thoroughly disliked Arm- 
strong. 

"Pray do not apologize," he said. "The fault 
was mine." Then he coughed. " I am on my way 
to call on Mrs. Armytage. Is she at home do you 
know ? " His sallow face reddened slightly as he 
spoke, and his eyes peered up at Armstrong, 
who became suddenly conscious of a strong desire 
to kick him. 

" Really, I don't know. Better go in and see," 
he answered carelessly. " What the devil does he 
want?" Armstrong thought. "The little beggar 
seems elated over something." 

As they entered together, a footman was crossing 

the hall. In reply to Armstrong's inquiry he said 

" he did not know whether Mrs. Armytage was in," 

and immediately departed to ascertain. 
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Armstrong lit a cigar. " You smoke, don't you ? " 
he said, with a desperate attempt at geniality, at 
the same time proffering his cigar case to the Rev. 
Frank. 

The latter shook his head in an absent-minded 
manner. " Thanks, no," he replied in the tone of 
one who has forsaken trivialities. The footman 
was heard returning. Agitation b^an to reveal 
itself behind the curate's spectacles. 

**No sir, Mrs. Armytage is not at 'ome. She 
went out about ten o'clock, sir, and will not be 
home for lunch." 

Dismay and disappointment sat upon the brow 
of Mr. Travers. He was beginning to say rather 

stiffly, "In that case I " when he positively 

started at the sound of Armstrong's voice. He 
had forgotten his existence. 

" Did she take the dog-cart ? " 

" No sir, Matilda says Mrs. Armytage have gone 

by the Cliff walk to the sea, past the convent and the 

Devil's Staircase." 

" But, damn it all man, not alone ? " exclaimed 
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Armstrong angrily, as he took two strides to the 
door, as entirely oblivious of the curate's presence 
as the latter had been of his a moment ago. 

"Yes sir, alone and on foot, Matilda says," 
replied James, looking deprecating and rather 
rightened. 

" Order Fleetfoot to be harnessed at once. The 
light dog-cart mind. Be sharp about it" 

" Yes sir," and James hurried off. 

The curate also took his leave. " Perhaps after 

all it is just as well I have not seen her," he 

reflected. " I must think of my poor mother and 

sisters. They would never receive her — never. 

No. The fact is, I am too impulsive, and she — she 

is like a syren. In her presence I forget all 

wisdom. My mind seems to lose its balance. No 

wonder. She is enchanting, enchanting," he 

gasped. " Still, perhaps, things are better left as they 

are. Oh no doubt at all, everything is for the best. 

What a hardened sinner that Mr. Armstrong is ! 

Swearing before me — his parish priest! I don't 

think I ever saw him get excited before. His usual 
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manner is an impertinent air of utter boredom. 
Keeps it specially for Wargrave, I shouldn't wonder, 
and the people round here. Insufferable conceit. 
What made him so wide awake all of a moment ? 
Why shouldn't she go to see the convent? 
My goodness! It's nearly four o'clock. If I 
don't hurry, I shall be late for Mrs. Robinson's * At 
Home.'" 
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CHAPTER XI 

Armstrong stood on the steps at Wargrave, wait- 
ing impatiently for the arrival of the dog-cart Tak- 
ing the cigar from his lips, he puffed a cloud of smoke 
into the air, and swearing under his breath, began 
to walk in the direction of the stables. He had not 
gone far before he heard a voice familiar to him. 

" Hallo Armstrong ! How are you old man ? " 
It was Wentworth. Armstrong greeted him with 
what cordiality he could muster at a moment's 
(inopportune) notice. 

"I say Armstrong, really — it's a most extra- 
ordinary thing — whom do you think I have seen ? 
Why," as his host showed but the vaguest interest 

" It was just where the road joins the cliff " 

Armstrong's face grew alert in a moment ** I saw 

— er, Mrs. Armstrong, Violet, you know." 
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The dog-cart, with Fleetfoot between the shafts, 
drew up at this moment. In a few rapid sentences 
Armstrong explained the situation to Wentworth, 
who immediately volunteered to accompany him. 
With a view to losing no more time, Armstrong 
acquiesced, and they drove off at a rattling pace 
together, while a groom took Wentworth's horse 
round to the stables. 

" Upon my word it's quite a romance. I feel as 
though I were assisting at a * first night' production," 
reflected Wentworth. Aloud he said, " I never was 
more surprised in my life. Violet said too, she was 
staying at Wargrave. Is it — can it be true ? Or do 
I dream ? " 

The look Armstrong turned on him was not 
encouraging. " Perfectly true. She is staying at 
Wargrave. The place is large enough for us both. 
We live in separate parts of the house" For full 
five minutes Wentworth said no more. But his 
thoughts were busy. "Rather a chilly sort of 
arrangement, and one in which I somehow can't see 
Armstrong. He don't fit into the picture," he 
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thought to himself. Then his curiosity conquered 
him. "I beg your pardon, Armstrong," he said, 
" Don't think me impertinent, old fellow. But 
where the deuce did you meet her again? And 
have you killed Ladelli, or what ? " 

Armstrong's features relaxed. What was the 
good of being angry with the fellow ? He meant 
no harm. In a few terse sentences, he gave 
Wentworth an account of his meeting with Violet, 
and bringing her to Wargrave. 

" And as for Ladelli — Damn him, I would have 
shot him like a dog, but he lay drunk and senseless. 
Bah ! it seemed like murder ! so I left him to go 
to hell his own way." 

Wentworth asked no more questions. He 
murmured to himself however. " Staying at War- 
grave. By Jove ! Armstrong. You're coming out 
in a new light. Can't say I quite grasp the situation 
at present It's so intensely novel. But given time 
and opportunity I may do so. What a romance 
the story would make ! By Jove ! I should like to 

stage it Well mounted, with a strong caste, plenty 
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of lime-light, and Violet herself in the little rdle. — 
Great Scott ! why it would bring the house down ! " 

It is doubtful whether Armstrong heard him. In 
any case he deigned no reply. They were now 
nearing the convent The road did not go past it 
It was approached only by the cliff path which 
was about two hundred yards distant from the road. 
It was now quite dark, but a fine star-light night, 
and a young cresceat moon shed a faint glimmer 
over the dreary landscape. Armstrong pulled up. 

" If you'll wait here, Wentworth," he said. " I 
am going down the steps on the cliff. Should 
you hear me shout, tie the mare to this gate, and 
come along. A couple of hundred yards to the 
left will bring you on to the cliff. Then you will 
see the steps, only be careful how you descend. 
It's devilish steep and slippery." With that, he 
vanished into the darkness. 

Cyril watched his retreating figure till it was out 

of sight Then he lit a cigar and puffed at it 

vigorously. It seemed to him that he was taking 

part in a somewhat strange performance. A sort 
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of topsy-turvey show ! He wondered vaguely what 
would happen next, — waiting here was chilly. An 
entr'acte with no music. He hoped they would 
hurry up with the next scene, as he found the 
interval decidedly dull and draughty ! 

When Violet recovered consciousness she found 

herself lying against a huge piece of clay, which had 

stopped her headlong descent, and which she had 

noticed lying across the steps on her way down to 

the beach. She had pains in every limb — she felt 

sure her left arm was broken. Her hands were 

both terribly cut and bleeding. The tide was 

rising. It had already reached the foot of the cliff. 

Was she above high water mark? She did not 

feel sure. Then the cold was intense. Bruce, who 

was lying beside her, was shivering. Every now 

and again he barked loudly, ending each bark with 

a piteous whine. Once she made a desperate effort 

to rise, intending to try and crawl as best she could 

to the top of the cliff. But after twice falling and 

hurting herself afresh she gave it up. " After all," 
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she thought, " We can only die once. My fate like 

the future, is on ' the knees of gods/ If I am to die 

now, I shall I suppose, it seems probable that my 

opinion on the point will not be consulted any more 

than it was at my birth. I do not recollect being 

asked if I wished to be bom. But as to * the manner 

of my going ' it seems I have a choice allowed me. 

I can either lie here, and slowly freeze to death — or 

I can fall over the cliff and be dashed to pieces! — or 

I can wait till the tide rises gradually, inch by inch, 

and washes me off — or, Jack may come and find 

me!" The last alternative being the only one 

which held a particle of warmth or hope, was the 

one to which she adhered. 

She remembered that she had told Matilda where 

she was going — Matilda would become alarmed 

when she did not return, and would tell her master. 

That he would at once start off to look for her, she 

felt certain. But then, he himself might be out till 

late — in which case when he found her at last, she 

would never know — for if he were much longer, she 

would die of cold she felt sure. 
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Already she was becoming drowsy. The sound 
of the waves below, began to grow far off and in- 
distinct in her ears. "Oh, Jack, save me, make 
haste," she moaned. Never for a moment did she 
doubt that he would come, that he would find her. 
But would he be too late ? And if so, would he be 
sorry? Would he hold her in his arms and kiss 
her at last ? Perhaps. But flie would never know. 
She would be buried at Wargrave in the little 
churchyard on the hill, where there were so many 
flowers. " Violet, wife of John Armstrong." He 
would call her wife at last, she felt sure. " Wife of 
John Armstrong*' — not "dearly loved wife" — 
though he had loved her dearly once. Yes, but 
that was long ago. Hark ! what was that ? The 
dog barked violently, whining and wagging his tail, 
then suddenly with leaps and bounds, he set off up 
the steps. With a supreme effort Violet raised her- 
self a little, enough to see that the tall figure of a man 
was approaching. She heard and recognised his 
voice. "Jack," she cried, but her voice was no more 

than a whisper, "Oh, Jack, I knew you would come." 
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He was bending over her. "Are you much 
hurt?" he asked, as usual going straight to the 
point with the fewest possible words — but his tone 
was in itself a caress. 

"Yes — dreadfully — look at my hands!" She 
held them out to him. He took them gently in 
his own. " Never mind. They will soon be better. 
Where else are you hurt ?" 

"Oh, everywhere. My arm most I think. I believe 
it is broken." Kneeling beside her Armstrong felt 
her arm carefully from shoulder to wrist 

" It is not broken," he said, and his face showed 
considerable relief. He did not think she was 
seriously hurt, only shaken by the fall, and badly 
cut and bruised. " Now about getting to the 
summit Do you think you can manage to walk 
with my help ? Once on the level I can carry you ; 
but I dare not risk it here. A slip might be fatal." 

" I will try." 

He raised her to her feet, and with his strong 

arm round her they b^an the ascent When they 

had got about half way, he stopped a minute for 
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her to rest She was trembling violently, and 
could hardly stand. 

"I don't think I can ever get to the top," she 
said. " And I feel as if I were falling now." 

"Nonsense," he answered sharply. "You will 
reach the top right enough with my help. And 
how can you fall, when I'm holding you tight ? " 

" I /^^/ like falling." 

" Never mind how you feel. You are not falling. 
Come, you have shown plenty of pluck. Don't 
give in now." 

"If I move, I shall fall. You can't carry me 
here, and I have no more strength to walk. Why 
don't you leave me, Jack ? But — say you forgive 
me. 

" I will never forgive you, if you don't do as I tell 
you now," he answered angrily — hardly conscious 
of the words he used, or of anything ulterior they 
might imply, his mind bent on one object alone — 
that of bringing her safely to the top of the cliff. 

" Look here," he said, holding her closer within 

his arm. " I did not mean to be rough with you, 
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child." She hid her face against him. " But youVe 
got to be brave for a bit longer. I have the dog- 
cart waiting at the comer of the road, and a friend 
of mine, and — ^your's, Cyril Wentworth, who came 
with me. Would you feel any safer if he were the 
other side of you ? You could not fall then, you 
know — and you can't now, only you feel like it, 
because you're weak and frightened." He bent 
his dark head over her, and was greatly relieved 
to see she was not crying, as he had supposed. 
He was still further pleased to hear her say. 

" I don't want Cyril Wentworth to help me. I 
think I can walk now, and I will do whatever you 
tell me." They continued the ascent She slipped 
once, and uttered a faint cry, but was quickly 
reassured by Armstrong's voice saying " All right," 
and by feeling the firm clasp of his arm. When at 
length they reached the summit, she was panting 
and exhausted. 

" Let me rest a moment," she implored, " then I 

can walk to the dog cart." 

Close by was a low boundary wall of rough 
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stone like those so often seen on the cliffs in 
Cornwall. To this he led her and after seating her 
carefully, remained standing by her side. One of 
her hands had, in spite of his care, received some 
slight injury in the climb. She held it out to him, 
with a pitiful expression. 

" Poor little hand," he said, answering the appeal 
for sympathy — Then after a few minutes, "Now if 
you are rested, we will get on to the dog-cart." 

" Not yet," she pleaded — Cyril was with the dog 
cart He had said so — here they were alone 
together. " I am so very tired," she added faintly. 

Poor little woman! She was tired no doubt. 
She was hurt too, and had been very brave. He 
had not found her a particularly comfortable seat — 

nothing to lean against Perhaps if 1 He 

sat down by her side, put his arm round her waist, 
and made her lean against him. 

" Rest so for a minute," he said briefly. " We 

must not stay long, or you will catch cold." What 

mattered it now to Violet that her head was aching 

terribly. It rested on his shoulder, his arm was 
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round her, and if not completely reconciled, this 
seemed at least the next best thing to it In short, 
anyone seeing them at this moment would have 
supposed them to be lovers — an uncommonly hand- 
some pair of lovers too ! Violet felt almost happy. 
Armstrong did not He was putting a strong 
restraint on himself. But he felt he could not 
stand it much longer. He had plenty of self control 
in a general sort of way, but the situation was 
getting too much for him. It must be put an end 
to at once. It was not his way to allow himself to 
be mastered by circumstance and impulse — at the 
same time, — " the pity of it " — oh ! curse it all ! — 
" Yd better carry you — it's only a couple of hundred 
yards." He bent over her as he spoke, his face a 
little anxious. She lay so very still within his arms. 
At this moment they heard a cough, and looking 
round saw Cyril Wentworth gazing at them with 
eyes in which a bewildered amazement was clearly 
visible even in the faint light Violet heard, and 
sympathised with, Armstrong's murmured im- 
precation. 
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" Thank Heavens, Armstrong, I've found you at 
last," Wentworth ejaculated, " And, er, Mrs. Arm- 
strong too — ^not much hurt I trust? I made sure 
you were both lying at the foot of the cliff, mangled 
corpses, so I came to look for you — or your 
remains." 

" It was like your kind heart old boy," Armstrong 
replied, with a short laugh — then he turned to 
Violet. 

" I am better — I will walk," she said quickly. 

Then these three, who in days gone by, had been 
the best of friends but who now felt particularly ill 
at ease together, began to retrace their steps to 
where the dogcart had been left waiting. They 
walked slowly for Violet was weak. 

"Is she much hurt ? " Cyril asked Armstrong 
s^ain. He was walking on the other side of Violet, 
to whom he had given his arm. 

" Not seriously," Armstrong replied, always with 

that uncomfortable sound of constraint in his voice — 

" Badly shaken and bruised, and what she seems to 

mind most, her hands are cut and scratched." Was 
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it Violet's fancy that his voice softened as he said 
those last words ? 

They reached the dc^cart The mare at the 
sound of her master's voice, looked round, tossed her 
head, and began to paw the ground with impatience 
to start. They drove for some distance in complete 
silence. The road was rough, so rough that 
Armstrong presently put his left arm round Violet, 
sometimes swearing under his breath, when they 
jolted over an extra bad bit of ground, which in 
spite of his driving slowly and with care, they often 
did. 

" I suppose you have had no lunch ? " he said at 
length, just at they were turning in at the Park 
gates. As they drove up, the hall door was opened. 
Several of the servants, amongst them Matilda, who 
had been crying, were waiting in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement for the development of events. 

Armstrong promptly despatched one of them 

for Dr. Nugent who lived close by, and was an 

old friend of his. He had lifted Violet down 

from the dogcart himself, and carried her up the 
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steps. He now turned to Matilda. " I will carry 
your mistress to her room. Go first, and see that 
everything is ready for her." Yes, everything was 
ready. The fire burned brightly, the candles were 
lighted. The room was a picture of cosiness. 

"Is Mrs. Armytage much hurt sir?" Matilda 
asked, as Armstrong laid Violet gently down on the 
bed. 

" Fortunately not," Armstrong replied. " But she 
is faint from exhaustion and fatigue — she must go 
to bed at once, and have some dinner — she has had 
none. Dr. Nugent will be here directly." 

He bent over Violet for a moment, and took her 
hands in his very gently — "You will be all right 
again in a few days," he said — "You have been 
very brave. Good-night." Then Violet heard the 
door shut softly behind him. 

After that she remembered nothing, till she 

seemed to wake from a dream to find herself in bed, 

her hands neatly bandaged, and Dr. Nugent 

standing by the bedside. 

" That's all right We shall do nicely now," he 
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observed cheerfully. Then he took a glass from 
Matilda's hand, "Drink this Mrs. Armytage." 
Violet did so, it revived her immediately. A faint 
colour returned to her cheek — ^her eyes grew brighter. 
Matilda still looked anxious. 

"Mrs. Armytage will be able to eat something 
presently, won't she sir ? " she asked. 

" Yes, oh yes, of course she will. There is nothing 
to be anxious about Your mistress is not much 
hurt — ^she has received a severe shock, but she is 
doing splendidly. She only needs rest and warmth 
and will be perfectly well in a few days time." Still 
Matilda looked troubled. 

" I hope she will eat some, dinner sir. Mr. Arm- 
strong is very angry with me for telling Mrs. 
Armytage about the steps down the cliff, and 
although he has not said as much, I can see he 
blames me for the accident And if she does not 
eat her dinner and he will be sure to ask me, he 
will be more angry still." 

Dr. Nugent smiled — " I see," he answered. 

Then he went back to Violet " Good-night, Mrs. 
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Armytage," he said. "There is a dainty little 
repast waiting for you, I heard Mr. Armstrong order 
it for you himself, I may tell him you are prepared 
to do full justice to it, may I not ? You are looking 
much better already, I will tell him that also. I 
shall be in to see you in the morning. Grood-night" 
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CHAPTER XII 
**You are quite sure you are not making a mis- 
take?" 

" Certain. Hector's eyes are to be trusted. He 

had been out on the cliffs all the afternoon, shoot- 
ing gulls, and was returning by that path by the 
convent when he came straight upon them ! Mr. 
Armstrong had his arm round her waist, and was 
kissing her. I have always had my own opinion of 
Mr. Armstrong. We know how he went on in 
Paris after his wife ran away with that actor. 
While as for this Mrs. Armytage — Oh ! my dear, 
how thankful we all ought to be that we have none 
of us called on her ! " 

The speaker, a small woman, rather fierce of 
aspect, clasped her hands, as she leant forward 
gazing intently at the Vicar's wife. 

" Well, it is very sad of course," replied the latter. 

It was her * At Home ' day, and afternoon tea was 

in full swing. 
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Hector Robinson, a lanky youth, with a pale 
face, and incipient moustache, son of the fierce 
looking lady, was handing round cups of tea, and 
plates of cake, and bread and butter. He seemed 
to enjoy his occupation. With the exception of 
the Vicar, he was the only representative of the 
sterner sex present, and the ladies petted and 
made much of him in the absence of " metal more 
attractive." 

" Come here. Hector," his mother called to him. 
" You are quite sure it was Mrs. Armytage you saw 
with Mr. Armstrong on the cliff, the other even- 
ing ? " She fixed her eagle eyes upon her son's 
face, as if to challenge him to trifle with her. 

" Sure, of course, Tm sure," that youth replied. 
" It would be funny if I did'nt know Mrs. Army- 
tage when I have the luck to see her. There's no 
one like her in this hole of a place. She looked 
prettier than ever too. Her hat was off and her 
hair all ruffled. My word! I'd have liked to 
change places with Mr. Armstrong just then ! " 

"Hector I'm surprised at you," his mother ex- 
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claimed, but that volatile youth, who stood in no 
awe of his mother, being an only son, and spoilt at 
that, had departed to a distant comer of the room, 
and was again surrounded by a bevy of smiling 
damsels. Mrs. Robinson surveyed Mrs. Simpkins 
the Vicar's wife with an ill-concealed triumph. 

"You see there is no mistake," she remarked 
acidly. " And what an example it is for Wargrave 1 
Because he is rich, and the largest landed pro- 
prietor for miles round, I suppose this Mr. Arm- 
strong imagines he can set at nought and defy 
both Religion and Society ! " 

At this thrilling moment both Mrs. Robinson 
and Mrs. Simpkins were startled by the sound of 
rippling laughter. 

" Excuse my smiling, but the idea of Mr. Arm- 
strong in deadly combat with Society — as repre- 
sented in Wargrave, is really too funny ! You see 
I knew him and his wife — a charming woman — 
years ago, so I speak with authority, and really the 
jest of the thing appeals to me irresistibly ! " The 

speaker, a fashionably attired, and rather pretty 
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woman, new to Wargrave, again relapsed into 
laughter, to the disgust of Mrs. Robinson, and the 
mild surprise of the Vicar's wife. 

" I see nothing to laugh at," the former remarked 
severely. "And I see no reason why Society in 
Wargrave should not be held equal to Society in 
London. From all I have heard, Mr. Armstrong 
has outraged both. Don't you think Mrs. Simpkins 
that perhaps if the dear Vicar were to speak, to 
appeal to him, it might, who knows, be of some use, 
and check him in his downward career ? " 

At this point Mrs. Villiers, the fashionable 
stranger, was again visibly amused, but she checked 
herself, the better to hear Mrs. Simpkins reply. It 
came with hesitation. 

" Perhaps. It is not a pleasant or an easy task. 
Still Talbot would shrink from nothing that he saw 
to lie in the path of duty. I will ask him. Tal- 
bot!" 

The vicar turned at the sound of his wife's high 
thin voice. " Yes, my dear," he replied. " Did you 
want to speak to me ? " 
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His eyes glanced uneasily from the twinkling 
orbs of Mrs. Villiers, to the eager face of Mrs. 
Robinson, and finally rested with a slight im- 
patience on the timid countenance of his better 
half His rather wooden physiognomy was a study, 
while the situation was explained to him, together 
with the somewhat heroic part, which had been 
mapped out for himself 

" Really," he began. " I scarcely see what busi- 
ness it is of mine. That is to say," he added, seeing 
his wife's look of reproach. " It is a very difficult 
and delicate business." 

" And therefore particularly suited to one of your 
tact and perception, dear Mr. Simpkins," Mrs. 
Robinson said archly, while his wife beamed on 
him, and Mrs. Villiers was seized with a sudden fit 
of coughing! The vicar again glanced uneasily 
from one to the other. Then he drew himself up, 
mustering what dignity he could. 

" Of course, dear friends, if it is my duty to speak 
to this misguided man concerning the error of his 
ways, come what will, I will do it. It is a painful 
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duty, but that consideration shall not deter me for 
a moment At the same time, in justice, I would 
desire to remind you, that this Mr. Armstrong, 
sunk though he may be in the mire of iniquity, is 
not all bad ! You remember the gale last January 
year ? And how he went out in the coast-guards' 
boat to the wreck on the sunken reef beyond the 
Devils Point, to the rescue of the crew given up for 
lost ? Such a man cannot be all bad. It is worth 
trying to save him, at all hazards, and I will do it ! " 

" Dear Talbot such courage is worthy of you," 
faltered his wife, affected almost to tears by her 
husband's speech. Mrs. Robinson also murmured 
warm approval. Mrs. Villiers merely leant back 
in her chair, still smiling, but looking a little bored 
by the Vicar's eloquence. 

" How very exciting,";she drawled, looking how- 
ever as though it would take a good many of such 
incidents to * excite ' her ! " No wonder the coast 
guard all swear by him. I was talking to one of 
them the other day, and he b^an to launch into 

this same story. By the by, who is this mysterious 
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Mrs. Armytage ? And what is she like ? I have 
never seen her. Is she at all presentable ? " 

It happened that Hector was passing at this 
moment with a cup of tea, and he took upon him- 
self to reply to these questions. 

"Presentable," he repeated in a tone of open 
boyish contempt " Mrs. Armytage is a good deal 
more than * presentable,' I can tell you. And, as 
to what she is like, there is no one in Wargrave one 
would care to look at, after seeing her. That's what 
makes all the women so jolly wild you see — They're 
jealous — That's about the size of it ! " 

" Hector," his mother exclaimed reprovingly. 

But Mrs. Villiers surveyed him slowly from head 
to foot. He blushed scarlet under her gaze. Then 
she smiled sweetly upon him. 

" Really," she murmured, " I am quite eager to 

see Mrs. Armytage after such a glowing description 

of her charms. Come and sit down here, and talk 

to me Mr. Hector." She made room for him 

beside her. " You are worthy of your name," she 

added softly, " and make a splendid champion ! " 
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Just then the door opened to admit the Rev. 
Frank Travers. There was a general flutter in the 
dove cote. The only two who appeared to keep their 
heads under the excitement and exhilaration con- 
sequent on the advent of the curate, were Mrs. 
Villiers and Hector. Midst a babel of feminine 
voices, and feminine excitement over nothing, the 
curate's small tones and falsetto laugh were 
occasionally to be heard. 

But presently there came a lull — a sudden silence, 
and the Rev. Frank was observed to become livid, 
almost green, to the surprise of all present 

" I do not think," he said turning to the Vicar, 
" that any credence should be given to such a story. 
I am sure, that is, I have reason to suppose, I mean, 
— er," he coughed in affected embarrassment. " Is 
it likely ? " he concluded somewhat weakly, " that 
Mrs. Armytage would, hem, — permit Mr. Armstrong 
to, to, kis^ her ? Hector was of course mistaken." 

"Oh, indeed," replied that young gentleman, 
before Mrs. Villiers, who was laughing, but had laid 
her hand on his arm, could stop him. " Oh, indeed, 
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Hector is not quite as blind, perhaps, as are some 
other people! At any rate he can see as far 
through a brick wall as most And if you come to 
* is it likely ? ' that the jolliest fellow in Wargrave, 
should want to kiss the prettiest woman — ^why, hang 
it all, yes it is — And where's the harm, I should like 
to know ? " 

"No harm whatever dear boy," whispered Mrs. 
Villers, " but take the straight tip from me, and 
another time, while keeping your eyes open, keep 
your mouth shut, concerning these little matters." 

Hector laughed. He was becoming great friends 
with Mrs Villiers. He took no notice of his 
mother's " Hector, Hector." Nor of the curate, who 
glared in his direction for five minutes without 
speaking. He felt some indignation, however, when 
he heard his mother say, as they were leaving 

" I can't tell you Mrs. Simpkins how much I 

admire the moral courage of your dear husband, 

in resolving to do ail in his power to pluck a brand 

from the burning. I only hope that dreadful Mr. 

Armstrong will show him proper respect" 
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For some time after the departure of their guests, 
the Vicar manifested signs of restlessness. He 
took several quick turns about the room, finally 
coming to anchor in front of the fire. He then 
regarded his wife with the air of one who is 
prepared for opposition, and knows how to meet it. 

" On mature reflection, Emma," he began, " I have 

come to the conclusion that I should not be justified 

in speaking to Mr. Armstrong on such a very 

delicate and personal matter, as the one lately 

under discussion. I have seen Mrs. Armytage. 

She is undoubtedly a lady. A distinguished 

looking woman ; in fact as that boy Hector says, 

she is not like anyone in Wargrave. I know 

nothing about her," he added quickly, as his wife 

stared. " She may be as virtuous as she is elegant, 

or as I fear is more probable, she may be the very 

reverse. We were told some story about her being 

a relation of Mr. Armstrong's. I do not at the 

moment remember what relation she was said 

to be." 

He pursed up his mouth, and looked at his wife 
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as though for further information on the subject. 
Receiving none, he continued. " At the same time. 
Charity you know. — ^What I preach, and what I 
hold is, that in all our dealings with our fellowmen, 
(and women) we must never lose sight of Charity. 
Can we not hope for the best? We are told to 
exercise the wisdom of the serpent Mr. Armstrong 
is not a man whom I should care to offend. He 
would take any interference as a personal affront, 
and apart from the fact that we should in future lose 
his patronage and subscriptions, he would, I feel sure, 
be a dangerous man when roused, and, — In short, 
my dear Emma I totally decline the mission." 

" No doubt you are right, Talbot," his wife 
replied, but she sighed as she spoke. She was 
wondering what Mrs. Robinson would say. She 
was also conscious of a slight feeling of disappoint- 
ment on her own account. There were not many 
excitements in Wargrave, and this one had seemed 
to promise well. Still of course Talbot knew best. 

It chanced that two days later the Vicar was 

calling on Armstrong for certain subscriptions to 
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Parish Institutions. Although Armstrong never 
frequented either church or chapel, so far as mone- 
tary support was concerned, he. dealt out patronage 
with a carelessly lavish hand. On this occasion the 
Rev. gentleman was ushered by Mr. Jones, the 
butler, into Armstrong's private den. 

There were a few scientific books, standard works 
by Huxley and others, a splendid edition of 
Shakespeare, several well known books and treatises 
on Sport and Animals, and an immense number of 
Sporting papers. There were some good pictures, 
chiefly of hunting subjects, a signed photograph 
of the late Fred Archer ; also guns, pipes, dog- 
whips, and, — a piano I The latter, looking, somewhat 
forlorn, and incongruous amidst its surroundings. 
A strong odour of tobacco permeated the room, 
and through the open windows, Armstrong himself, 
bare headed, and as usual smoking, was visible, 
talking to the head gardener. 

"Don't forget about those grapes for Mrs. 

Armytage, and remember to send in fresh flowers 

every day." 
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The Vicar heard these commands quite plainly, 
and when a moment later, Armstrong entered the 
room, cutting short as he did so, the music hall, 
ditty, he was humming, the Rev. Talbot greeted 
him with some stiffness of manner. It passed en- 
tirely unnoticed. Polite, but apparently rather 
more bored than usual by the Vicar's long winded 
account of the deficiency in funds of certain village 
Institutions, Armstrong sat down, and in -his usual 
careless fashion, wrote a cheque for double the 
amount he had been asked for. 

The Vicar was profuse in his acknowledgements. 
He did not, however, take his departure, as was 
usual on these occasions. He declined a cigar, a 
brandy-and-soda, a whisky-and-soda, and a glass of 
wine, all of which Armstrong offered him in suc- 
cession. No, he would have none of them, but 
continued to talk in jerky sentences, looking ex- 
tremely uncomfortable the while. 

"What the deuce is he driving at?" thought 

Armstrong, who was getting restive. " It's not his 

wont to fritter himself away on me like this. "It's 
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too much for one dose. If he don't come to 
the point in the next five minutes I'm off." 

But the Vicar continued to babble — not of 
"green fields" indeed, but worse, of parish matters. 
Armstrong glanced at the clock — the five minutes 
was up. 

" By Gad, sir ! " he exclaimed, " I'd clean forgotten 
it — but I promised to drive a friend of mine down 
to Rooks' farm to look at a colt I'm half-an-hour 
late already. Your fascinating conversation made 
me forget everything — except that I'd walk ten 
miles to avoid it," he added mentally. 

The Vicar rose. " I will not detain you ; but my 
dear sir, my dear Mr. Armstrong, have you never 
reflected on the extreme sinfulness of profanity, and 
of strong language in general ? " 

" Well, no ! " Armstrong replied, " I can't say that 
I have." 

They had reached the door, when suddenly the 

Vicar blurted out with — " There is one thing I feel 

moved to say, even though it is a painful task, and 

may give offence" ("We are coming to it at 
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last" thought Armstrong, resigned but weary.) 
" Reports have reached my ears — In fact the whole 
neighbourhood rings with them — Reports which 
connect your name with that of a certain lady, Mrs. 
Armytage, in fact, in, I am sorry to say, a discredit- 
able manner." 

" What!'' exclaimed Armstrong in a voice of 
thunder. His whole aspect changed in a moment. 
The Vicar cowered before the commanding figure 
and flashing eyes of his host. His own smaller person- 
ality went down, so to speak, and was extinguished 
before the dominating strength and fire of Arm- 
strong's scorn. " On my soul this is too much ! You 
presume on your privilege, Sir. The lady whose 
name youhave just had the insolence to mention, is a 
near relation of mine — and like myself, she holds the 
gossiping fraternity of this forsaken place in con- 
tempt — all the same you will apologise, or never 
cross my threshold again. * Honour amongst 
thieves ' — perhaps — but Charity amongst Christians. 
No, never!" As he gave vent to this surprising 

epigram, Armstrong who had taken up his cap and 
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riding whip, brought the latter down with a resound- 
ing whack against his leather gaiters. To describe 
the expression of the Vicar's face would be im- 
possible. He started back, as though in anticipation 
of personal violence — seeing which, and being struck 
with the extremely farcical aspect of the situation, 
Armstrong burst into a roar of laughter. If any- 
thing on earth, could goad the Vicar into a 
semblance of courage, it was the consciousness that 
he was being laughed at. As he passed through the 
door, which Armstrong ceremoniously held open 
for him, he paused, gathering himself together, for a 
final shot into the enemy's camp. 

" There is such a thing, as * the laughter of fools,' 
Mr. Armstrong," he said impressively. " For my 
part I see no cause whatever for merriment." 

"Don't you? Well I do. You're not 'in the 
know' you see. What's called an 'outsider' — ^there- 
fore your observations could hardly fail to be funny. 
But take my advice, and reserve your opinion 
another time, till it's asked for — more especially, 

if, as now, you happen to know nothing! Good 
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moming," — In spite of the laugh with which Arm- 
strong accompanied these words, and the exag- 
gerated politeness with which he bowed the Vicar 
out, there was a reckless tone in his voice, and a 
look in his eyes, which caused the Rev. gentleman 
to hurry his departure. 

'* I knew he would be dangerous when roused. I 
told Emma so, and I was right. Much better not to 
have interfered. He is a man who brooks no inter- 
ference with his private affairs. And what have 
we gained ? Nothing — while I fear I greatly fear 
we have for the future lost his very valuable 
subscriptions." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Violet's recovery had been rapid. Even more 
rapid than Dr. Nugent had predicted. It was now 
a fortnight since the cliff episode. All the guests 
had left Wargrave with the exception of Cyril Went- 
worth, who still lingered. But he too, was departing 
on the following day, Matilda informed Violet 

" Such a nice gentleman, isn't he ma'am ? And 
he asks after you every day, quite as regular as 
master. And what 'umorous things he do say too. 
James says, its all he can do to keep from laughing 
h'outright, sometimes, when he's waiting at table, 
and Mr. Wentworth is telling one of his aneckdotes ! " 

Although Violet had not once seen her husband 

since the day of her accident, she was perhaps 

happier than she had ever been before. In his 

inmost heart, he was still fond of her ; of this she 

now felt certain. Their reconciliation therefore, was 

only a question of time. The most beautiful flowers 
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and fruit, were brought to her every day by his 

orders, and Matilda was always talking of him, and 

his solicitude to know the exact progress her 

mistress was making towards recovery. On this 

particular afternoon, Violet, who had been out for a 

short drive, was standing by the window of her 

pretty sitting-room, looking out on the Park, and 

admiring the trees which were just beginning to put 

on their spring foliage. 

Hearing the sound of voices and laughter, she 

drew back a little. Then she uttered a low cry. 

Three riders had passed, she strained her eyes after 

their retreating figures. She had recognised all 

three. Her husband, Cyril Wentworth, and the 

third, a lady. — The very picture of elegance, and 

grace. Mrs. Villiers — Kate Villiers, the fascinating 

widow, whom they had known years ago in London, 

and of whom — had she been addicted to jealousy, 

she would even then, have been jealous. She had 

not troubled herself then, in those golden days, 

when the whole world seemed to lie at her feet, and 

her life was full of interest and amusement But 
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now ! " I see it all/' she murmured to herself 

bitterly, " That woman thinks I am dead. She is 

evidently eager to fill my place. I conclude she is 

still a widow, the sort that men like to flirt with, 

but are usually slow to marry. Still, for some 

reason, she used to amuse Jack, and to amuse a 

man is more than half the battle, as she knows 

well enough, and to think, she can go out riding with 

him, see him every day. For anything I know she 

dines with him here, in this very house, which 

ought to be mine, but, where I, who should have 

been its mistress, am nothing in the world, but a 

lonely prisoner." 

She broke into passionate sobs which she tried 

in vain to stifle. Matilda would be coming in 

directly to see if there was anything she wanted. 

Matilda must not see her cry. If she must be a 

laughing-stock to every one else, at least she did 

not choose to be one to her own maid. Going into 

the adjoining room, which was her bedroom, she 

tore off her hat and veil, and surveyed herself for a 

moment in the glass. A white face, faint lines 
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beneath the eyes, which were red from crying, a face, 
from which for the time being, all beauty and fresh- 
ness seemed to have vanished. And what difference 
would it make if she had the beauty of Venus and 
the freshness of perennial spring. She was a 
prisoner whom no one regarded. A prisoner on 
Parole. Nothing more. Kate Villiers on the 
contrary, was free. Oh blessed word ! Moreover 
she had worn well. She had sown her wild oats no 
doubt, but she had never done anything glaringly, 
desperately foolish, that compelled attention. In 
short, she had never broken the eleventh Command- 
ment, "Thou shalt not be found out," which as 
every one knows is of more importance than all 
the others put together. But that she should 
come here, to all appearance as light-hearted, and 
fascinating as ever ; ride out with, laugh and flirt 
with, the husband, while the wife, supposed to be 
dead, was breaking her heart in loneliness ! No ! 
It was a position which could not be bom. It 
must be broken through somehow. But how ? If 

she suddenly appeared on the scene, and declared 
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herself? To begin with there would be no need to 
declare herself, Mrs. Villiers, her quondam friend 
and associate, would recognise her. As what? 
The mistress of Wargrave? No. The "Mrs. 
Armstrong who left her husband, such a good 
fellow too, to run away with an actor, a tenor from 
the Frivolity Company ! " 

Violet hid her face in her hands. She saw it all- 
Jack would beangry with her — oh whatever happened 
that would not do. Then there was no escape — unless 
perhaps one, and in spite of all her troubles, she put 
that one from her — for the present at anyrate. That 
she should rush to a conclusion, without more evi- 
dence to go on, than seeing her husband ride with a 
lady, for whom he had in past years shown some 
admiration, may seem strange, but it was the result 
of loneliness, weak health, and of her mind constantly 
dwelling on one all absorbing subject She could 
not see things fairly, or judge of them from a dis- 
passionate point of view. Everything was either 
exaggerated or distorted, and caused her propor- 
tionate suffering. 
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She clenched her little hands, one of which was 
still bandaged, not being quite recovered from the 
effects of the accident, and paced the room, till 
tired out, she flung herself down on the bed, and 
cried the whole afternoon. At last, her head aching 
to distraction, she went into the sitting-room, and 
sank into a low chair by the fire. When Matilda 
came in with fhe tea, and the lamps, Violet turned 
away fretfully. " Put out the lamps, or turn them 
very low, Matilda," she said. " I have a dreadful 
headache, and the fire gives enough light No, I 
want nothing for it, thank you, except the tea, and 
to be left alone. Oh ! and if Dr. Nugent calls, say 
Tm out, or asleep, or something. He can't do me 
any good, and I don't want to see him ! " 

"What h'ever can be the matter?" thought 
Matilda. Catching sight of Armstrong, who was 
just entering the smoking-room, she went up to 
him. 

" If you please, sir, I think Mrs. Armyage is very 

ill. She looks so — ^but she says she won't see Dr. 

Nugent when he calls." 
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Armstrong stood still a minute, frowning. 
" What's the matter ? " He asked abruptly. 

" I don't know, sir. What am I to do about the 
doctor, sir ? " 

" Oh, that's all nonsence. Show him up as usual 
of course." He turned away. Then remembering 
something, he called Matilda back. " Mrs. Army- 
tage has had no visitors this afternoon?" he 
inquired. 

"No, sir." 

" That's right. She is not strong enough to be 
bothered with them. And look here, Matilda, 
should Mr. Simpkins or Mr. Travers call and ask 
to see your mistress, she's * not at home ' to them, 
till further orders. You understand ? " 

"Yes, sir," Matilda replied demurely, and 
vanished. 

An hour later, Violet, still seated exactly where 

Matilda had left her, heard the door open softly 

and close again. She guessed who it was, and felt 

a weary indignation. Matilda had not then obeyed 

her orders. 
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" I came in quietly, as your maid told me you 
were asleep," said the Doctor, as he took the hand, 
she can scarcely be said, to have offered him. He 
did not stay long, or ask many questions. He saw 
that she had been greatly upset, and resolved to 
get at the cause, if possible. But not by question- 
ing the patient. So, after a few minutes chat on 
indifferent subjects he took his leave. He went 
straight . to the smoking-room, where he found 
Wentworth and Armstrong. They were dining out 
together that evening, at the house of a neighbour- 
ing squire, and both had been grumbling at the 
necessity of assuming evening dress for such a dismal 
festivity as seven o'clock dinner at a country house, 
where the men were bores, the women were plain, 
and the wine left everything to be desired. 

Squire Warburton was a bachelor who lived with 

his three maiden sisters, or rather they lived with 

him. The old boy was a thorough sportsman, and 

owned some good hunters. The sisters were amiable 

and owned some good diamonds. For the rest, 

they were all four of them dull, — deadly dull. 
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After a few minutes general conversation, Went- 
worth, who did not care much about Nugent's 
society, strolled out into the garden. When he 
was well out of hearing, the doctor turned to Arm- 
strong. 

" Do you know what has happened to upset Mrs. 
Armytage ? " he asked. 

"No," Armstrong replied, "I don't. I thought you 
might be able to tell me that. You've just seen 
her, haven't you ? " 

" Yes, but she told me nothing. I did not question 
her. Her head is aching very badly. Her temper- 
ature is gone up, and she looks as if she had been 
crying all the afternoon." 

" Humph," said Armstrong, gazing into the fire. 
" What about I wonder ? Some confounded fancy 
I'll be bound!" 

"I thought there might have been something 

in the nature of a *tiff' between you. You 

will not think me impertinent as an old friend, 

Armstrong, if I say I have noticed your affection 

for her, and how warmly she returns it No one, no 
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man, could be blind to the nature of this affection." 

" You're wrong about the ' tiff' old boy, as I've 
not seen Mrs. Armytage — As for the rest, you say 
you know all about it. You may say what you 
like to me, I won't contradict you. Of course it's 
not impertinent." 

But, in spite of Armstrong's seeming carelessness, 
Nugent, who was regarding him keenly, thought his 
face looked a little careworn. 

"What is he playing at ? " thought the doctor, " so 
far from * knowing all about it,' as he chooses to 
assume, I am more completely in the dark than 
ever. But that he is a good fellow, and the soul of 
honour I could have sworn." 

Presently Armstrong who had been smoking in 

silence, seemed to rouse himself with an effort. He 

told Nugent of Mr. Simpkins* visit that morning, 

and of his allusion to certain * reports.' " And you 

never gave the old rascal the one answer that 

would have effectually shut his mouth, and those of 

the other gossips of the place ? Not that either he, 

or they, are worth troubling about, but, her position 
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alone here, is difficult enough in any case — And for 
her sake — You owe it to her " 

Armstrong sprang to his feet "What do you 
mean ? " he asked fiercely, glaring at Nugent, who 
had also risen. 

" I mean that she is here, alone, and helpless. She 
loves you. You appear to love her. She is all 
that is good and charming. If you are a man, you 
will marry her, and silence the gossiping tongues of 
this place." 

" Thanks for your opinion and advice," sneered 

Armstrong (who was putting a strong restraint on 

himself) " I am not aware that I asked for either, 

but let that pass. You have stated your case well, 

with clearness and brevity. It almost seems to call 

for applause. Yet is there a suggestion of the 

church about it, where I believe applause to be 

unusual. Shall we waive the point ? " Then with 

an abrupt change of tone he added, " Your advice is 

a little late, however, I will not say ill-timed. The 

lady is already my wife — has been for the last ten 

years and more." 
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Nugent started. Then, as the truth slowly dawned 
on him, he held out his hand, " I most sincerely beg 
your pardon, Armstrong," he said. " I have been 
guilty of an unwarrantable interference. I hope 
you will believe me, when I say, that I had no 
intention of wounding you, and forgive me, if, as I 
fear, I have unwittingly done so." 

" Oh, say no more about it, old boy," Armstrong 
replied. "By Jove! two sermons in twenty-four 
hours ! on the same subject too. Pass the whisky 
there's a good chap, and have another cigar." 

Peace being thus restored, the two friends smoked 
in silence for a few minutes. Presently Armstrong 
remarked, " Seems to me you're rather an impetu- 
ous sort of fellow, Nugent. Given to rushing your 
fences, though I can't say I ever noticed it in you 
before. Do you suppose I should have mentioned 
that old ass Simpkins, and his gossiping reports, if 
I had not meant to tell you the facts of the case ? 
Not much. No. I was just about to ^confide in you,' 
as women say, but you were in such a confounded 

hurry, you know, and didn't give me a chance." 
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Annstrong then proceeded to tell Nugent in 
as few words as possible, what he had already told 
Wentworth. Of course Nugent had heard all about 
his friend*s marriage years ago, but had believed 
his wife to be dead. " He had certainly heard," he 
said, " that she had died abroad/' 

He listened with deep interest to Armstrong's curt 
narration, and when the latter concluded with, " Not 
a soul in Wargrave knows a word of this, with the 
exception of my friend Cyril Wentworth, and your- 
self. He leaves to-morrow, and I'm ofTnext week. 
I know you are to be trusted, and will look after my 
wife." Nugent replied " Thanks, dear old boy, for 
your confidence. You may trust me to do every- 
thing in my power." 

There was silence again. Then Nugent said " So 
you leave next week ? " 

" Yes," Armstrong replied. " I shall go up to 

town for a bit. I invariably do go up to town, or 

to Paris after a visit to Wargrave. I'm never down 

here for long. Just came for the hunting. Fact is, 

the people round this place make me sick ! Be- 
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sides," he added, ** It is better on her account that I 
should go. She has heard nothing of these 
damned reports. I am anxious they should not 
reach her ears. With my absence they will be 
forgotten." 

"Perfiaps," said Nugent His face was grave. 
The story, with its tragical sadness had moved him 
more than he cared to own, or would have thought 
possible. " If you don't mind my asking you one 
question, Armstrong. Who was it spread the 
rumour of your wife's death ? " 

"I have not the least idea," Armstrong 
replied, "But I had a notion the rumour had 
obtained, although I need scarcely say no one has 
ventured to mention the subject to me personally." 

" I think," said Nugent. " It would be better for 
Mrs. Armstrong, I b^ your pardon, for Mrs. 
Armytage, not to hear that you are going away, 
just yet — Not until she is a little stronger I mean." 

"Why," said Armstrong. "Do you think she 

cares about it? What possible difference can it 

make to her ? " 
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"She is not completely insensible/* Nugent 
replied quietly. " You have twice saved her life." 

" Pshaw," said Armstrong impatiently. 

" Whatever the past may have been," resumed 
Nugent. " It is my belief that in the present, she 
thinks of little else but you. She must have 
suffered terribly. She loves you " 

" Oh hang it all, old man ! " Armstrong exclaimed. 
" There you go again. One would think you held a 
brief on her behalf Or is it Sermon Number 
Three ? Sorry I can't stay to hear it. I must go 
and dress." 

" You are dining out ? " 

" I am — worse luck, if you can call it ' dining/ at 
Warburton's." 

"Mrs. Villiers is staying there. By the bye, 
Armstrong, wasn't Mrs. Villiers a friend of your 
wife's at the time of your marriage ? " 

" I suppose she was, as women count friendship. 

That is, they were continually meeting one another, 

and never had any open quarrel that I know of. 

She knows nothing of my wife's identity with Mrs. 
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Armytage. It's a good thing she leaves here next 
week." 

" She too, is going to town, is she not ? " 

" I believe she is." 

" You will probably see a good deal of her." 

" As a rule," Armstrong replied, as he knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe. " I take care not to see 
people, I don't care to meet The inhabitants of 
Wargrave, for the most part, come under that 
cat^ory." 

" But Mrs. Villiers is not an inhabitant" 

"Isn't she?" Armstrong said, "I'd forgotten?" 
He looked very bored. 

There was a short silence, broken by Nugent 
saying ; " You will see your wife before you go ? " 

" Well, I had not thought of doing so," Arm- 
strong replied. "But if there is anything she 
wants to say to me, or anything that I can do for 
her " 

At this moment, Wentworth entered the room. 

He looked very smart and dapper in evening dress, 

presenting a particularly well-groomed appearance. 
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" I say Armstrong," he exclaimed in a tone of 
mild expostulation. " We shall be late old chap." 

" No we won't," Armstrong replied. " Til do a 
^ quick change' which will surprise you, Went- 
worth." 

But it was five minutes to seven when he re- 
turned, and the dog-cart had been waiting some 
little time. 

"Nugent has gone," said Went worth, "he had 
to see a man, or a patient, or something. Come on 
Armstrong. In spite of your * quick change,' (the 
rapidity of which leaves me unimpressed) it strikes 
me we shall be late ! " Still Armstrong displayed 
no sign of hurry. 

" The fact is, Wentworth," he said, " Violet is not 
so well, and if, as I am told, she has been crying 
her eyes out all the afternoon, poor little woman — 
about some nonsense most likely. Still — oh hang 
it all ! rd better see her, and find out what's the 
matter." 

" Certainly — of course, my dear fellow," Went- 
worth replied a little vaguely. He was feeling 
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rather vague just then! "Shall I wait for you? 
Or, would you rather I ? " 

" No, don't wait. Go on, there's a good chap, and 
make my excuses to Miss Warburton. Tell our 
worthy host not to wait dinner on any account 
(He wouldn't do it, probably, for a kingdom. I 
know Warburton.) Give out, that I am unavoid- 
ably detained, but hope to sun myself in their 
presence later on. Say about the second entree — 
and send the dog-cart back for me old man." 

" All right," replied Wentworth, laughing, as he 
drove off. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

There was a slight tap at the door of Violet*s 

sitting-room. "Matilda most likely," thought 

Violet. (Yet somehow the tap was not like 

Matilda's) — "Probably to tell me about some 

idiotic remedy for headache, which always did her 

mother so much good ! Or else, she has brought 

some mess the housekeeper recommends as a 

certain cure! Or — It surely carit be that absurd 

doctor come back again ? It's too bad of Matilda 

when I said I wouldn't see him at all ! " 

She said " Come in," and looked with anything 

but an amiable expression towards the door. 

Armstrong noticed this, and somehow, he didn't 

know why, it amused him. As he entered, a much 

taller and more athletic figure than the one she had 

expected to see, Violet started, then rose slowly 

from her seat, and advanced a step to meet him. 
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If only she had known he was coming — If only she 
had had time to bathe her eyes. Thank goodness 
the lamps were not turned high, and were becom- 
ingly shaded, while the fire burnt low — but just at 
that moment, some coal happened to slip into a red- 
hot cavity, and immediately, with the almost 
human spite which inanimate things occasionally 
appear to possess, the fire shot up into a brilliant 
blaze which illumined the whole room. 

"Now," thought Violet, sick with annoyance, 
" now, he will have a fine chance of comparing me 
with Mrs. Villiers ! " 

She gave him one look. How strong and hand- 
some he was! In evening dress too — He was 
going out then, to enjoy himself! She almost 
snatched away the hand he had taken in his, and 
covering her face with both her hands, turned away 
from him, and the light. Armstrong knowing her 
well, guessed the reason. 

Putting his arm round her, he led her to a seat 

near the fire, but shaded from its glare. 

"Nugent told me your head ached badly, and 
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that you were not so well. I came to see if there 
is anything I can get for you." 

She murmured something, but it was nearly 
inaudible. It sounded like " Thank you." 

" He says you've been crying all the afternoon, 
Tell me what about." 

" Oh nothing," she answered impatiently. 

"Nothing?" Armstrong repeated slowly. "Do 
you generally cry about nothing? Some women 
do, I know," he added. Violet gave him another 
look, half angry it seemed and wholly miserable, 
but she ventured no reply. 

"I don't seem to be getting on very well," 
thought Armstrong. "And I hate beating about 
the bush. Try another tack." 

He drew a chair near, and seating himself 

opposite to her, leaned forward, his arms upon his 

knees. " Come, — What's it all about, eh ? " he said 

in the gently persuasive tone, he would have used 

to a child, whom he had found in distress, and 

wished to comfort. It met with immediate success. 

"You, you went out this afternoon," Violet b^^an. 
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'"Well — mayn't I go out?" he asked. 

** You went out ridii^ widi Mr& — Mr& Villiers» 
whom we, I, used to know. I saw her from the 
window. She is as handsome, moie handsome I 
think, than ever — ^Things have gone well with her 

I suppose, while I ! She thinks I am dead, of 

cotu-se, and so I am, to all life and happiness. 
It does not require much discernment to see that 
she is anxious to fill the place that I once occupied 
as — as your wife.** 

Once more Violet broke into uncontrollable sobs, 
hiding her face in her hands. Armstrong, whose 
face, while she was speaking, had shown some 
distress, pushed back his chair, and rose with an 
exclamation of impatience. 

" My God, child," he said " What a genius you 
possess for worrying yourself! — and me," he added 
in a lower tone. He strode to the window, and 
back again, finally coming to a stand in front of 
Violet who continued to cry as before. 

" Oh this is really very silly, very silly indeed, 

but it's just like a woman, and I suppose you can't 
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help it" Saying which, he seated himself beside 
her, and taking forcible possession of one of her 
hands, he drew it down from her face, and held it 
gently in his firm clasp. 

"All these tears about an imaginary trouble, 
which has no existence in fact ; for I suppose you 
will believe me, when I say, that I have not, never 
have had, and never shall have, the smallest feeling 
for Mrs. Villiers, save that of the most common- 
place friendship. Neither for that matter, has 
she for me. She's not a bad sort. But to cry 
about Aerl — Why it's all nonsense from start to 
finish!" 

" She thinks I am dead," Violet repeated in a low 
voice. 

"Well, shall I tell her you're not?" No reply. 
He bent down to see her face. The sadness of it, 
was more than he could bear. "Look here," he 
said abruptly. " You don't think / started that lie, 
do you ? " 

" No," Violet replied. " I never thought so for an 

instant. Don't say anything to Mrs. Villiers — yet 
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I don't hate her now. Now I have seen you. But 
I never liked her, and would not have her talk of, 
or pity me, for the world ! " 

"All right,** he answered gently. "She's not 
going to talk of, or pity you. Neither she, nor any- 
one else, ril take good care of that" Then he 
suddenly remembered Mr. Simpkins, and his brow 
grew dark. 

" I expect they do already," Violet said. 

" Has anyone dared ? " 

"No one has spoken to me. I judge by the 
expression on their faces. Some of them would 
make really excellent caricatures ! " 

Armstrong laughed. Evidently she had heard 
nothing definite. But what a life for the poor little 
woman ! It was awful to think of! " There is one 
thing I wanted to say to you, and that is, don't go 
to that confounded cliff again. If you want to go 
to the sea while I'm away, take the carriage and go 
round by the road. It's not much further, and 
you will find a safe path leading down to the 
beach." 
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"While you're away? Are you going away 
then ? " She asked faintly. 

He had forgotten Nugenfs advice. It was too 
late to help it now. 

" Next week," he answered. 

"So soon?" 

" Soon ? " he repeated. " Why, I've been here all 
the winter. I never remember staying in the place 
so long before. I only came for the hunting. As 
a rule I'm never here for more than a couple of 
months at a time. 

" Will you be away very long ? " 

"j?Vi?," Armstrong said with more vehemence 
than he intended. " No, I dare say not. Surely 
you are not going to make a fresh trouble out of 
that ? You shall have one of your friends down 
here to stay with you," he went on, " there must be 
someone you would care to ask. It is lonely for 
you, and you get morbid all by yourself." But he 
had gone on the wrong tack this time. 

" I don't want anyone," she sobbed, " but you — 

Only you. Oh Jack, won't you ever love me 
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again ? *' She clung to him, weeping bitterly. It 
seemed as if her heart would break. It was too 
much for Armstrong. 

" Of course," he answered, holding her close. " I 
do now — that is, do you suppose I would have 
gone out of my way for a woman I cared nothing 
about?" 

In this he wronged himself, as we know. For in 

going to her rescue, in the first instance, he had 

certainly not expected to meet his wife. Presently 

he began to talk in low tones on indifferent subjects. 

Of a colt he had just bought, and was training for a 

hunter, of anything he could think of, in fact, to 

divert her thoughts, for he could not leave the poor 

little woman looking so unhappy, yet the time was 

getting on, and he had never intended to have all 

this fuss! It was bad for her, and — well he 

would be going away next week, thank goodness ! 

" Now the very best thing for a headache," he said, 

speaking a good deal more cheerfully than he felt. 

" Is to eat a nice little dinner, drink some 

champagne, or a brandy and soda, which ever you 
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feel most inclined for, and go straight to bed, and 
to sleep. After a good night's rest, you will be all 
right to-morrow. What in heaven's name are they 
thinking about not to bring you your dinner ? " He 
got up and rang the bell. In a few minutes 
Matilda entered, and proceeded to place upon the 
table a most appetizing little repast. 

" Now," said Armstrong when Matilda had left the 
room. " Now you will be sensible, and take my 
advice, won't you ? " 

" Yes," Violet answered. 

" And remember your promise not to go to the 
cliff again alone ? " 

"Yes, I don't care to go. Besides I have no 
strength to walk so far." 

" Your strength will soon come back," Armstrong 
replied, unconsciously holding her hand a little 
more closely in his own. " But I don't wish you to 
walk so far again." He was gazing steadily into 
her face. She raised listless eyes to his. " Good- 
bye," he said, " I shall hear of you from Nugent I 

see your hand is not quite well yet. I hope I did 
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not hurt it" He had. But she did not flinch. "If 
there is anything you want, you will let me know ? 
Good-bye." 

It was late. The dog-cart had been waiting 
some time. Armstrong, as he stood on the steps, 
debated as to whether he would go at all. Finally 
he decided that he would. " But it won't be the 
second entr^,'* he thought to himself as he drove 
offl " It will be the joint, if it isn't the walnuts and 
the port ! " 
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CHAPTER XV 

Armstrong sat late in the smoking room that 

night Long after the whole household, including 

his friend Wentworth, who was not addicted to early 

hours, had retired to rest. The next morning he 

informed Wentworth, that he himself had resolved 

to leave Wargrave that day, so they could travel 

up as far as King's Cross together. Whether this 

alterr.tion in his plans was due to his lonely 

cogitations did not transpire. 

" You're not looking quite as * fit ' as usual, old 

man," Wentworth observed. " The result I suppose 

of last night's wild dissipation, and, Warburton's, 

port! Good old Warburton! I'm feeling a bit 

chippy myself. By the bye, Armstrong, how is — 

Violet? You will say * Good-bye' to her? With 

your permission I should like to say Good-bye to 

her myself." 
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"Oh certainly," Armstrong replied. "By all 
means. Don't hold me responsible for the kind of 
reception she gives you," he added, with a short 
laugh — "No^I won't accompany you. I said 
good-bye to her last night" A few minutes later, 
Wentworth was ushered by Matilda into Violet's 
pretty sitting-room. He was shocked by the havoc 
that grief and fretting had made in her appearance. 
When he had seen her on the cliff, now some weeks 
ago, she had been flushed and radiant from the 
fresh air and exercise. He had not seen her since, 
except on the night of the accident, when it had 
been too dark for much observation. Now Went- 
worth was the very soul of good nature. Moreover, 
in his own way, he was fond of Violet, and admired 
her undoubted talent as an artiste. It suddenly 
struck him that the life she now led, must be 
nothing but slow death to one of her passionate 
nature, and mercurial temperament Up to this 
moment, he had scarcely realized the exact nature 
of the situation. He knew of course that Armstrong 

had rescued her from the life of abject misery she 
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was leading with Ladelli; that she lived now in 

safety and comfort under her husband's roof, although 

under an assumed name, no one apparently being 

aware that Mrs. Armstrong was still alive, yet he 

knew also, that in spite of everything (for not being 

unobservant, he had made a special note of this) 

Armstrong himself still loved his wife. What 

more could she expect at present ? The story was 

a romance. It might admit of a happy ending. 

Artistes could not, as everyone knew, (or ought to 

know,) he judged by commonplace standards. 

And, in the meantime though a terribly dull life for 

poor Violet, there were probably alleviations ! But 

now, as he gazed on her ,grief stricken face, and 

shadowy eyes, he saw he had been wrong. 

Romance — the Romance might end in a Tragedy. 

After some talk on indifferent subjects, during 

which he had convinced himself of the extreme 

sinfulness^ of caging this once glorious song bird, 

he asked Violet straight out, whether subject to her 

husband's approval, she would care to return to^the 

st£^e, at the same time avowing that he himself 
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would be pharmed to have her back at the 
* Frivolity/ 

Rather to his surprise, she showed no animation. 

" It is very good of you, Cyril," she replied, " but 
I shall never go back to the stage. It is too late to 
think of such a thing now. I should be a dead 
loss to you. They would hoot at me, as they did 
at poor 'Trilby.''* 

" They would do nothing of the sort," Wentworth 
answered, all his affectation of manner gone for the 
moment " And look here Violet, I may call you 
Violet, may'nt I, for the sake of our having been 
old friends and comrades ? Let me speak to Jack 
to-day, and if he consents as I expect he will, do 
rouse yourself Make up your mind to return to 
the stage, and face the music. Come back to life, 
in fact — Think of it — Life! Brightness, gaiety, 
success! (for I know you would be a success) 
before it is really too late." 

" It is so now," Violet replied. " But believe me 

Cyril, I am none the less grateful to you for thinking 

of me. Do not speak to Jack on the subject on any 
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account," she added, her pale face flushing. " I don't 
suppose he would care whether I returned to the 
stage or not, — now. But please do not mention the 
subject to him. I shall never leave Wargrave 
unless — unless he turns me out ! *' 

" He won't do that," Cyril answered shortly. 

" No,*' Violet said, she was listlessly turning over 
the pages of " Faust," Cyril came, and stood by her 
side. He was feeling very dissatisfied — Angry with 
Armstrong, for why could he not make up his 
mind, one way or the other ? Angry with Violet, 
who seemed to have discovered too late that she 
possessed a heart. 

" Sing something, Violet What a Marguerita you 
used to make ! I can see you now." 

" Do you know, Cyril, I have felt like Marguerita 
lately. Though unlike her I have not the * religious 
spirit,' but I too, feel that I am * nearing my grave,' 
and no chorus of Angels will sing me to my rest" 

" Chorus of Angels be ! I mean dear, it's all 

so much nonsense — you're not going to die just yet, 

any more than I am, and you don't want any 
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* Angels/ What's the good of them ? You yourself 
can sing better than any * Angel ' / ever heard in, or 
out of a * Chorus." He had taken her hand in his 
indignation and sympathy, and was holding it a 
good deal more tightly than he knew. 

" No," Violet said, looking at him with the ghost 
of a smile, " I certainly am not much like Marguerita 
— For if Jack, Faust I mean, had come to rescue me 
in the prison, I would have gone with him at once, 
and if I had * no strength to fly or follow,' I would 
have asked him to carry me, which he could have 
done easily with his friend Mephisto's aid ! " 

" Then why not now ? Leave your prison, and 
come back to the stage — Faust, I mean Jack, will 
offer no objection — By-the-bye I am Mephisto I 
suppose ? " 

" Faust has not come for me. The case is different. 
— I should be leaving him, not going with him." 

Wentworth gazed at her fixedly for a moment, 

then he dropped her hand. "You resemble 

Marguerita after all," he said, ** in her devotion, and 

her obstinacy." 
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Violet looked distressed. "Devotion," she re- 
peated bitterly — " How have I shown it ? I should 
be less than human, if I were not grateful." 

" But I don't want you to be ungrateful. You 

surely do not think I am personating Mephisto in 

earnest, — Do you?" Violet shook her head — He 

again possessed himself of her hand. " No^What 

I want is, to gain your husband's permission for you 

to return to the stage as a member of my Company. 

I need hardly say that you would be perfectly safe, 

in every way. Both he, and I would look to that. 

It is for your own sake I wish it. It is horrible to 

see you being moped to death, when you might be 

leading a brilliant life, and the fact of your talking 

that confounded nonsense about * Angels,* shows 

how bad it is for you. It is telling on you. Return 

to your old friends and comrades, they will give you 

a hearty welcome. Once back in the atmosphere 

of music and sunshine — ^your native atmosphere — 

you will forget everything morbid. You will be 

yourself again." 

" No, no, it is impossible — You, Cyril, do you not 
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see, remember^ that it is impossible ? Never speak of 
it to Jack. Happiness — sunshine. I have thrown 
away my happiness. Only one hand can ever restore 
it to me, or lead me back into the sunshine." 

Wentworth was much moved. He had roused her 
from her lethargy at last, but not in the way he 
wished. " There, don't fret, dear," he said consol- 
ingly. " I understand what you mean of course, 
and it's my belief all will end well. He loves you 
still, that's certain ; and though he went the pace a 

bit, furiously in fact, after I mean, some years 

ago, he has never to the best of my knowledge, given 
a serious thought to any other woman. Possess your 
soul in patience, play a waiting game, and I'm much 
mistaken if you do not hold the winning cards in 
the end." Violet looked up at him with grateful 
eyes. 

" You really think so ? " she asked. For a moment 

he did not reply. He was looking straight down 

into her eyes, and thinking what a pity it was, they 

should ever be spoilt by tears. He would not allow 

it Such well shaped pretty blue eyes ! " I do," he 
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answered. "But you've done penance enough, I 

wish you would let me ask his consent to my plan. 

Still I suppose I had better say no more on the 

subject. " I see that I may talk in vain, since" — the 

rest is inappropriate ! The case being different — as 

you reminded me just now. But you are a bit 

obstinate you know Violet" 

Violet laughed. He was pleased to see that she 

was looking much brighter, than when he first came 

in. " Well, goodbye dear," he said, taking both her 

hands in his," Don't get fancying you are *Marguerita 

in the Cathedral,' or any nonsense of that sort; and 

if at any time you change your mind, and think 

you would like to be back amongst old friends, 

drop me a line, either at the Theatre or my Club. 

We can muster a * Chorus ' for you at the * Frivolity,* 

though there might be a divergence of opinion as to 

its being composed of * Angels.' But there they are, 

if you want them ! Jealous, quarrelsome creatures 

enough, and give everyone no end of trouble." 

" You are leaving Wai^jrave to-day ? " Violet said. 

" It was good of you to come and see me Cyril." Her 
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face had grown weary and listless again. She was 
thinking of the utter solitude to which she would 
soon be left. For how long? For months perhaps. 
Well, somehow or other, it had got to be endured. 

Cyril was watching her intently. He guessed her 
thoughts. Would she relent ? She raised her eyes 
to his. There was, or seemed to be an appeal in them. 

** I am sorry you are going." 

" Are you ? " he said, coming a step nearer. " Yet 
you persist in flouting all my poor suggestions which 
are meant for your good. I am more than sorr>' to 
leave you here like this." 

They stood face to face. He was forgetting all else, 
save the longing to take her in his arms, but some 
indefinable sense, that was hardly to be called honour, 
held him back. Her eyes, absorbed, and dreamy, 
gazed beyond him into space. 

" When I feel most desolate," she murmured, as 
though to herself, " I shall remember your words, 
and they will bring me both hope and comfort." 

" You mean ? " he asked eagerly. 

«*A11 will end well.' He Moves me still." *He 
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has never given a serious thought to any other 
woman/ " Violet repeated softly. 

Wentworth restrained his impatience. "That's 
all right," he said, " and I believe it to be perfectly 
true. But — You may get tired of waiting, shut up 
alone here ? " 

He gazed down into her eyes, they returned his 
gaze a little wearily. With a desperate effort, he 
pulled himself together. He wondered sarcastically 
whether he was quite the fine fellow, he had imagined 
himself to be ! " Goodbye, dear," he said very gently. 
" Cheer up. The romance will end all right I feel 
sure. Good-bye." He bent over the hands he held, 
and raised them to his lips. 

" Since his worst enemy could not accuse Arm- 
strong of being a cold blooded fellow, he must have 
a very considerable amount of self control at his 
command," was Wentworth's reflection, as he paused 
to light a cigar on his way to the garden for a stroll 
before lunch. "Fm d — ed if I could stand it, if she had 
left me ten times over. He loves her, passionately too, 

I'm sure of it — h'm. Perhaps that's why he is leaving 
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so abfupdy. Can't trust himself if he stays here, and 
wants more time to think, and make up his mind. 
Well, I like him better for it He's a splendid 
fellow, and won't do things by halves." 

He sat down on a bench under a big elm tree. 
Leaning back, with his hands in his pockets, he 
puffed clouds of fragrant smoke into the air, while 
his thoughts were still occupied with his friend's 
affairs. 

" I'm not surprised that Violet is so fond of him. 
The only wonder is, she ever — oh well, poor little 
woman, she's done enough penance for a life-time. 
Rum thing life is. We all, most of us at least, make 
mistakes, but we don't all pay for them. It's a 
regular game of chance from the first moment we're 
bom. But this is a romance in real life, and one can 
see how it will end. At least I think so. We are 
approaching, but have not yet reached, the denoue- 
ment At that point, when " like torrents from a 
mountain source, they rush into each other's arms," 
I should like to change places with Armstrong, hang 

me, if I wouldn't!" 
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Early in the afternoon of the same day, the two 
friends, both rather silent, both smoking, and im- 
mersed in their respective sporting papers, were 
seated in a first class smoking compartment, and 
being whirled towards town. Presently Wentworth 
flung down his paper, yawned, stretched himself, 
and looked across at Armstrong, as if in need of 
diversion, or entertainment. 

"Stopping again," he remarked, "We have already 
stopped three times, I counted them. Even for an 
* Express ' that seems a little often for the distance 
we have travelled, and the pace cannot be described 
as * breakneck.' " 

" Cursed slow," replied Armstrong, " All the best 
trains go either late at night, or in the small hours 
of the morning. If you happen to be in a hurry at 
mid-day, it's the very devil ! However I'm not very 
often down here." 

" No. Jolly place though. Will you be away for 
long, do you think ? " 

Armstrong stared. " Why ? " he asked. 

" Oh, I don't know. I didn't suppose you would. 
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That's all," Wentworth answered carelessly, flick- 
ing the ash off the end of his cigar. 

"Well," Armstrong said after a short pause. 
*• Since you seem to take a kindly interest in my 
movements, I may mention the fact, that I have 
serious thoughts of joining an Arctic Expedition 
with a view to the discovery of the North Pole. 
By the bye, no one ever does discover it, and if 
they did, what would they do with it ? But these 
considerations are of course merely trivial and by 
the way. I confess to you Wentworth that in my 
present frame of mind, a cruise on the Polar Seas 
is by no means without attraction. Think how 
refreshing it would be ! How cooling ! What a 
sedative ! " 

Wentworth laughed. "All the same," he said, 
" I don't think I would, if I were you. The North 
seas are all right. A bit chilly perhaps, but there's 
* metal more attractive,' and not so far off — for you." 

" Glad to hear it," Armstrong replied with the 

voice and manner of one who talks to humour his 

companion rather than from any personal interest 
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in the conversation. Wentworth smoked vigorously 
almost savagely, but in silence. Armstrong too, was 
silent. Presently Wentworth spoke again. " I 
never knew till to-day, how ill Violet had been. 
She was always delicate, but now she looks like a 
shadow. I don't think she ought to be left so much 
alone It's not my business of course, but " 

" Yes ? " queried Armstrong, as the other paused. 
" * But ' — ^you were going to add ? " 

" That the great interest I feel in Violet must be 
my excuse. You see I have known her ever since she 
first went on the stage, when her father trusted me 
to look after her — professionally;" he concluded 
rather lamely. 

"And a nice mess you made of it," thought 

Armstrong. But he checked himself instantly, for he, 

not Cyril had been her guardian at the time of the 

catastrophe and deep down in his generous heart, he 

blamed himself, and himself alone, for what had 

happened in the past " All this is scarcely new to 

me," he observed dryly, " and seems apart from the 

point, viz. that it is bad for Violet to be alone. I 
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agree with you there. It is my wish she should 
have a friend to stay with her. But you cannot 
force a woman to invite people, against her will." 

Wentworth sighed heavily, and was silent 
Armstrong r^arded him with a slight lifting of 
his level brows. " You had surely something further 
to communicate?" he said, "You were, perhaps, 
about to tell me ? " 

""^ Nothing V^ said Wentworth, now thoroughly 
exasperated. 

Armstrong took up his paper, and began to read. 
Cyril did the same. Apparently they had both 
succeeded in finding something really interesting at 
last, so absorbed were they, so entirely oblivious of 
one another. 

But one cannot read, even the most entertaining 

newspaper or magazine for ever, and as a matter of 

fact, Armstrong had not been reading at all. 

" There's nothing like taking the advice of a friend," 

he observed at last, breaking the silence. " Thanks 

old chap for your's. It was well and kindly meant 

Moreover I shall take it to the extent of indefinitely 
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postponing my Arctic Cruise ! I shall hear of Violet 
from Nugent you know, and expect to be at War- 
grave myself in the Autumn for the hunting, when I 
hope you also will run down for a few weeks." 

" Thanks dear boy, I shall be delighted." Cyril 
answered. Soon after, the train drew up at King's 
Cross, and the two friends, each having selected a 
hansom, with a view to the points of the animal 
between the shafts, parted with mutual feelings of 
cordiality. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Once more it was Autumn. How the long days 
had passed, with what deadly weariness, Violet did 
not care to think. 

They had passed, and she no longer woke in the 
morning, to the consciousness that unless some 
miracle happened, she would have another twelve 
hours of boredom, and nauseating, soul destroying 
loneliness, before she could hope like a prisoner to 
escape, by the back door, so to speak, into the 
temporary oblivion of sleep. 

Oh ! Those days and months ! There had been 

times when she had wildly rebelled against the 

injustice of her lot. At the punishment out of all 

proportion, sts it seemed to her, for the faults she 

had committed. She was not given to any deep or 

subtle analysis, but blindly and in the dark, she 

fought against Fate. It was unjust, therefore it 

must be wrong. It was stupid, useless, cruel, there- 
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fore it must be fought against, and conquered. The 
odds arrayed against her of circumstance, and 
environment were overpowering. She fought 
bravely, but inch by inch, she lost ground, till at 
last, after many weary days, a fixed resolve, began 
to shape itself in her mind. 

It first took definite shape, when in a fit of angry 
despair, she had written to Cyril Wentworth, telling 
him she would return to the stage at once, and at 
all risks, rather than go on living alone at Wargrave. 
She read this letter through. Then in a passion of 
self-reproach, she tore it into fragments. " I am viler 
than I thought," she murmured, " and yet, and yet 
it is nature's own voice within me — And nature is 
right. I was not bom a prisoner, and I will not die 
one." 

She began to play the Overture of " Faust" As 
the sonorous notes rolled out, gloomy, mysterious, 
prescient of the tragedy to come, her thoughts 
seemed to weave themselves into the music "I 
must, and I will escape. I am as weary as was 
'Faust,' himself. — All help fails me — all is 'vain, 
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vain ' — I cannot endure this life any longer ; No — 

and I will escape. But I will not betray his trust 

in me. I will not wound the hand that rescued 

me. Only, it has conie to this — There is nothing 

left, but the one last way for*me — and I must take 

it" She played on, and on, still thinking — Stay ! 

Was there not one chance, one little loophole left ? 

Autumn was at hand, he would be coming to 

Wargrave. She would see him again. She would 

then know if there was any hope of happiness in 

this world for her. If not, she would disturb his 

peace no more, and she herself would rest at last — 

in complete oblivion. Still it was horrible! This 

plunge in the dark. Alone too, with no friend to 

hold her hand, or say Fare-well. Would it be utter 

forgetfulness of all things ? Or something better ? 

Who knows ? In any case her resolve was taken. 

This was a month ago — And now it was Autumn, 

and any day there might be a letter or telegram 

announcing his speedy arrival. 

The Rev. Frank Travers had long ceased to call 

at Wargrave — Indeed, she could not but notice how 
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he and Mr. Simpkins hurried past her, whenever 
they chanced to meet with uneasy glances and a 
perfunctory lifting of their broad brimmed clerical 
head-gear. It irritated her, even while she despised 
them from the depths of her heart. The women 
too, who had never called on her — They did not 
behave as town-bred women of the world in like 
circumstances might have done — -No, they stared as 
they passed, as though poor innocent creatures they 
were fascinated, yet resolved to resist even unto 
death, the dreadful fascination of unblessed charms, 
— and they too, hurried by, with white scared faces. 
Surely her senses must have awakened to an almost 
preternatural activity. Formerly, she would have 
ignored, or laughed at such trifles, now they 
stung her almost to madness. She was even dis- 
dainfully conscious of a change in the manner of 
the servants towards her. Especially she noticed, 
or thought she did, the hostile attitude of the house- 
keeper towards her, whenever she chanced to meet 
that portly person on the stairs, or in the corridors. 

" Gossip ! " she thought. " Gossip, of course — 
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What are they saying about me in the village?" 
Matilda alone remained as devoted and respectful as 
ever. But Matilda had affairs of her own which 
claimed her whole attention at this time — The 
young farmer who had so lightly won her heart was 
about to be married ! Poor Matilda had few 
thoughts just then for anything, or anyone, but 
her own particular woes. 

Then one day, one brilliant autumn day, Violet 
received a letter — It was from Cyril Wentworth. 
It was brief, yet to anyone capable of reading be- 
tween the lines it said a good deal. One sentence 
burnt itself into her brain. 

" Are you not tired of living alone amongst the 

Philistines ? If so, you have only to say the word, 

and your old friends are ready to welcome you, and 

acclaim you Queen once more — Queen of Beauty 

and of Wit — By the bye I met Armstrong yesterday. 

He is not going down to Wargrave this year, he tells 

me. Going abroad instead, and his return to this 

country appears from what I can gather, to be quite 

uncertain. Life too, is uncertain you know — We 
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hold it on such a short lease at best — Is it not well 
to live while we can and make the most of the little 
space, so grudgingly accorded us, before we go 
hence, and are no more seen?" 

The letter dropped from her hands. 

"'Not coming to Wargrave? His return quite 
uncertain ! ' Oh but he must ; he should come !" 

She did not know his address, but could easily 
obtain it from Dr. Nugent. She hastily scribbled a 
note, then rang the bell. " Take this to Dr. Nugent 
and wait for an answer," she said when Matilda 
appeared. 

" Yes, ma'am," Matilda replied. In about a 
quarter of an hour she returned with a note from 
the Doctor containing the address. Half an hour 
later Violet herself went out to post the letter she 
had written to her husband. 

Would he come ? She thought he would. But 

in any case she knew that he would reply at once 

to her letter. In due course she received his reply. 

Yes. He was coming. She would see him again — 

Once more her t,y^'& grew bright at the thought — 
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Even if it were for the last time, yet she would see 
him again! There was life in the thought — She 
would live for that one meeting. She could not, 
dared not look beyond — for beyond was blank, 
Only one thing she knew, those long, long days 
were nearing their end. The future? Ah! She 
would not dream of the future. It held either the 
darkness of eternal night, or a light so beautiful, so 
dazzling, that she dared not think of it ! 
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CHAPTER XVII 

On the evening of the following day, Armstrong 

sat alone in the smoking room at Wargarve. He 

looked weary and bored beyond all description. 

Every now and then he glanced at the clock. He 

was expecting his friend George Nugent, who had 

promised to look him up about nine o'clock. 

" Such nonsense as it is coming down here," he 

murmured disconsolately. " I could not refuse of 

course. But what earthly good will come of it? 

An interview — which implies a scene— tears— 

any amount of them ! A little speech perhaps, 

accompanied by pretty pathetic gestures — oh! 

dont I know it all? She will look distractingly 

pretty too — in one of those wonderful frocks of hers, 

that look as fragile as herself. And she will weep 

till she makes herself ill, and dash herself against 

the cruel rock, that's me — until — ! Well ; I don't 
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know whether she derives any satisfaction from the 
performance. But, speaking personally, and with 
a strict r^ard to truth. — / find it the very devil ! " 

At this point, the door opened, and Nugent entered. 
The two friends greeted each other cordially. 

" Are you down for long ? " Nugent asked 

" No," Armstrong replied with decision. " No. I 
am not I came because — because Violet wrote to 
say she particularly wished to see me." 

Nugent smoked in silence. Presently he said, 
" I rather wanted to speak to you about my patient, 
Armstrong, and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity." 

Armstrong regarded him attentively. " I know 
what you are going to say, Nugent, before you say 
it. Oddly enough, Wentworth was on the same 
tack a few months ago. But it did not suit me to 
understand him. He got rather wild at last I think. 
He's a good chap, is Wentworth." 

" Yes," Nugent replied. " He's a good chap. But 

how can you know what he was going to say, if 

you would not let him say it ? " 
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" It was in his face, and in his manner. Just as 
it is in your's at the present moment" 

In spite of himself, Nugent could not help laugh- 
ing. " Very well then," he said. " As you know 
what I have to say, let us consider I have already 
said it, and — ^your reply ? " There was no reply. 

Armstrong sat gazing into the fire. He was 

apparently lost in thought. Turning to get a light, 

he appeared suddenly conscious of Nugent's 

presence. " I beg your pardon, old chap," he said, 

" I'm afraid I'm devilish poor company to-night. 

Yet it would not surprise me, if our thoughts are 

running on the same subject If I'm not much 

mistaken you were going to tell me, only in polite 

terms, that I have a heart of stone — that I do not 

know the meaning of the word love — that I must 

be blind, all the same, (though not with cupid's 

blindness), not to recognise the beauty, and devotion, 

and goodness, yes goodness^ of your fair Patient. 

And finally, why don't I sell, or let, Wargrave, and 

take her away on a yachting cruise, or anywhere 

abroad, away from this place, and the cackling 
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tongfues of people we both despise ? There Nugent ! 
Have I not guessed rightly ? That was about what 
you had to say, wasn't it ? " 

He had been pacing the room, but as he finished 
speaking, he paused in front of Nugent, who was 
now regarding him with keen attention. 

Here was a study worth analysing ! Armstrong's 
voice broke in on his reflections. "You know 
that I am not in the habit of discussing my private 
affairs — even with old friends. Doubtless it is 
done often enough by them amongst themselves. — 

" Nonsense. Sit down, there's a good fellow. I 
was about to add that, er, oh, hang it all ! I am 
expecting a very trying ordeal to-morrow." 

He leant with his arm against the mantelpiece, 
looking in the fire. His fine eyes gloomy, and 

disconsolate. His dark head, and athletic figure, 

dimly outlined in the red glow of the light. 

" I am sorry." Nugent's voice sounded rather 

cold and incisive. " I imagine the ordeal will be 

equally trying for your wife, who is not equally 

strong to bear it. However, it can't be helped I 
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suppose. And your mind is made up? Your 
resolution not to be altered ? You will tell her so 
to-morrow finally ? By God " he added under his 
breath " I don't envy you the task." 

"Look here, Nugent!" Armstrong exclaimed 
angrily. " What's the use of a lot of damned senti- 
ment and rot in a case like this ? We are not a couple 
of sentimental fools, but men, who know the world 
we live in. I am not heartless. Nor am I a blind 
follower of precedent. I prefer to act for myself, 
quite independently of other people. And, if what 
I do, does not please them, that is no concern of 
mine. But I should be as big a fool, as any of the 
brainless followers of fools, and of customs ordained 
by fools, if I had not some gfuide. Reason is my 
guide. How, in the name of common sense do you 
suppose, if my wife could not find life endurable 
with me, when she had troops of friends, when she 
could go where she liked, and be admired and made 
much of, wherever she went — How, I say, is it likely 
she would find it any better now? When — oh damn 

it, you know what I mean. How is the case altered, 
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except for the worse ? I am the same. She is the 
same. The circumstances are not the same, but 
would be much harder for her. It is not," he 
continued speaking more quickly. " Not that I 
would mind leaving Wargrave, or taking her on a 
yachting cruise, or abroad. But — Reason forbids. 
No. When she left me, she did so deliberately, and 
of her own free will. As I have said, nothing is 
changed, except for the worse. I will not be fooled 
a second time. She has made her own choice, and 
by God she will have to abide by it ! " 

Nugent, keenly attentive, saw that he was more 
agitated, than he allowed to appear. 

" It seems to me Armstrong that you are wrong 
in one particular, otherwise your position would be 
unassailable. But one of your premises being 
wrong, it may effect the conclusion you arrive at 
You say that your wife is the same impulsive self- 
willed child she was, when first you married her." — 

" She was not a child, excuse my interrupting 

you, any more than all women are like children. 

They are all rather given to crying for the moon, or 
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for what will hurt them. When they get it, they 
cry because it does hurt them." 

" I was going to say," Nugent resumed, " That, so 
far as I can judge, your wife is altogether different 
from what she was at the time of your marriage. 
But I will not say any more. You will see her to- 
morrow, and can then judge for yourself. Come to 
no conclusion of any sort, till you have seen her, 
there's a good fellow, and don't lose sight of the 
fact that she is very far from strong. Good-night." 

Armstrong sat late into the night, with the most 
dreary feelings of loneliness and boredom that he 
had experienced for a long time. 

" The atmosphere of this place is not exhilarat- 
ing," he thought, as he at length ascended the 
stairs to his room. " How on earth does that poor 
little woman manage to put in her time I wonder ? " 

He glanced down the long empty corridor, before 

extinguishing the light which was still left burning. 

Then with a muttered imprecation on the " cussed- 

ness *' of things in general, he turned into his own 

room, shutting the door softly behind him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Armstrong was up betimes the next morning, 
and after a cold tub, and an early morning ride he 
returned to breakfast about ten o'clock feeling as 
* fit' as usual. The unpleasant sense of depression 
of the night before had vanished. 

About eleven o'clock, he sent James with a mess- 
age to Mrs. Armytage to know if she would see 
him. James returned in a few minutes. His manner 
was a study in itself. 

It was wholly respectful, of course, but in it there 
was a slight air of mystery, blended with a little 
interest and curiosity on his own, (and possibly 
Matilda's) account. 

" If you please sir," he announced, with all due 

solemnity, and standing at attention, (James had at 

one time been in a Volunteer Corps,) " I delivered 

your message, but Matilda says as 'ow Mrs. 
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Armytage 'ave *ad a very bad night and is 
not h'up yet In fact, sir, Matilda give me to 
understand that Mrs. Armytage is now asleep, and 
as how she will give the message when she takes in 
the tea and 'ot water." 

" All right," replied Armstrong, with the utmost 
apparent unconcern. He lit a cigar and strolled 
off to the stables. 

The morning was far advanced when Matilda 
brought him a note. It was only a few lines in 
pencil. He read it through quickly, and called 
Matilda back. "Is your mistress better?" he asked. 

Matilda replied that she was, but that she was 
still very tired. 

About half an hour later, receiving no reply to 

his light tap at the door of Violet's sitting-room, 

Armstrong entered. In the far corner of the room, 

on the sofa, lay a white figure, apparently asleep. 

Armstrong, however, did not believe that she was 

really asleep. All the same, he took care to walk 

quietly, so as not to disturb her, if by any chance he 

were mistaken. He was bending down the better 
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to judge, when she stirred and opened her eyes. 
For a moment she looked startled, a faint colour 
came into her face. He began to apolc^se for 
having disturbed her. Of the two he was certainly 
the most embarrassed. 

" It is for me to apologise, for receiving you like 
this," she answered. "But I had such a wretched 
night" As she spoke she moved to the table, and a 
small box fell from the folds of her trailing dress. 
He stooped to pick it up, and was about to return it 
to her, when something on the lid caught his eye. 

" You take this poison ? " he asked. 

She stretched out her hand. "They are 
morphia lozenges. I take them to make me sleep. 
Give them to me." 

" Certainly not," he said with decision. " I don't 
know what Nugent is about to let you take 
such stuff." 

"Dr. Nugent doesn't know I take them," she 
replied fretfully. "And I don't confide in Dr. 
Nugent any more than did Napoleon in Sir Hudson 
Lowe." 
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Armstrong laughed. "Napoleon again," he 
murmured, but there was constraint in his voice. 
He watched her for a few minutes in silence. 

" Even prisoners are allowed some alleviations," 
she said, looking up at him. " Give me mine. Jack." 

" No," he said. " I am not going to let you have 
what is bad for you." 

She tried to take the box from him, but his 
strong brown fingers held it fast, and in a moment 
recognising the hopelessness of the attempt, she 
gave it up, and turned away to the window. 

He followed her. "Come, don't trouble about 
that trash," he said. "I will ask Dr. Nugent to 
send you something that will be less injurious, 
although you ought not to take such stuff at all. 
Now come and sit down, and tell me what it was 
you wanted to say to me." 

But she remained standing. "Am I to go 

on like this for ever?" she asked, bringing 

the whole artillery of her splendid eyes to 

bear upon him. " Sometimes I feel that I cannot 

bear the loneliness, the solitude, any longer. That 
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I will leave Wargrave for ever and be free. Yes, 

free like the birds that sing to me in the trees over 

yonder. Then I remember. The birds have their 

home in the trees — the birds have a right to sing 

and be happy, while I ! How often have I 

seen the sun go down behind those trees, and all 

Nature peaceful and at rest, while I am tortured — 

endlessly tortured — for I can never escape — I do 

not forget my word has been passed. Marguerita 

in the dungeon was less hopeless than I, for she 

could find comfort in religion and prayer. I 

cannot. To me they are shadows. Nothing can 

ever comfort me, hut you, — You alone ! '* 

She would have flung herself at his feet, but he 

divining her intention, caught her in his arms. 

For a moment he held her thus, her bright hair 

streamed across his breast Alas ! How frail and 

slight a burden. He half led, half carried her back 

to the couch. She sank down, and buried her face 

in the cushions. He gazed down on her. " You are 

killing yourself with these morbid fancies," he said. 

She looked up quickly, a wild wan face. " If 
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only I could die ! " she said. " Why do you not 
kill me, Jack ? But as I am unworthy to live, so I 
suppose I am too vile to die. I am a creature 
beneath contempt. You would not willingly hurt 
me — but your pity and your kindness destroy me ! " 
Again she buried her face in the cushions, while her 
slight frame was shaken with her passionate weeping. 

Armstrong stood near. His face wore an 
expression of deep distress. Indeed, though he 
stood there, silent and strong, it is doubtful which 
of these two was suffering the most. 

At last he could bear it no longer. He sat 
down by her side, and raised her head from the 
cushions with gentle force, and when she would 
have sunk back again, he held her with his strong 
right arm. 

" Come Violet," he said, and his voice sounded 

rough and harsh, but he felt her thrill within his 

arm, for it was the first time he had called her 

by her name, since she had left him. " I can't 

stand seeing you cry like that. Besides, it's not so 

bad as you make out It can't be. One would 
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think I was a brute to you. If you are so dead sick 
of being here, you shall come away — There — stop 
crying. Fll get you a glass of wine, or something." 

He went to the side board, and returned with a 
glass of wine. 

" Away — with you ? " she asked. 

" There would be a good deal to arrange before 
that would be possible. No one in this place, with 
the exception of Nugent, is aware of the real state 
of the case. It is undesirable that they ever should 
become acquainted with it. You see that, don't 
you ? " he asked, his voice softening a little. 

" Yes," she answered. What did he mean ? Was 
happiness coming to her at last ? Or was it all a 
dream, to end in the same lifeless life as before? 
Her voice broke the silence. " Jack, Matilda says 
you are going away to-morrow ? " It was a question 
more than an assertion, and as he met her eyes, it 
suddenly struck him that she was more changed 
than he had noticed at first She certainly did look 
ill, poor little woman. Her weakness was conquer- 
his strength, and drawing him towards her. 
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" Matilda is mistaken," he said. " I am not 
going away to-morrow. Not for a day or two, most 
likely." She did not speak, there was no need. 
Her eyes, intensely blue, and dark with feeling, were 
eloquent enough as they met his. For the first 
time he looked away. 

"How long have you been — like this — ill I 
mean ? " he asked abruptly. Violet did not reply. 
Her face flushed and paled, if only she knew ! Was 

it idle dreaming or ? "I shall speak to Nugent 

about you," he went on. " You ought soon to be 
well again. He is a good fellow and very clever — 
Not at all like Sir Hudson Lowe, that I can see," he 
added laughing. 

" And you — ? " she could not finish the sentence, 
but her eyes said it for her. He understood. 

" I am not going away just yet. I will tell you 
before I go — and see you." He said the last words 

in a very low tone. It was as though they had been 
wrung from him. In truth, had he wished to do so, 
he could not have resisted the appeal in her eyes. 

Her small cold hand crept into his, and for a 
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moment his own clasp tightened upon it He felt 
the light pressure of her head against his arm, as 
he stood by her side. Should he take her in his 
arms, cover her face with kisses, and tell her she 
should leave Wargrave with him to-morrow ? For 
a moment he was seized with a wild desire to do so. 
What, and set all the hornets of the place buzzing 
and stinging about her ? No. The matter must be 
thought out. He could arrange things a little better 
than that In the meantime, the great Tower Clock 
struck two sonorous strokes. Violet looked up. 
Armstrong took both her hands in his — "I must go, 
dear," he said, " I promised to be at Warburton's at 
half-past two, and ride over to the Devil's Point, to 
look at the new Life-boat Tm late as it is, and I 
was late the other night — No, don't cry, Violet I 
know you feel ill and weak, why didn't you tell me 
sooner ? You shall see Nugent to-morrow, and if 
you want to please me, you will try to get well." 

Her face was hidden in the cushions. She felt 
his hand rest for a moment on her head. When she 
looked up he was gone. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The next few days passed by, and to Violet it 
seemed as though the interview with her husband 
had been a dream. She fell into a state of passive 
misery. Of what use was it to hope, since hope only 
meant fresh suffering? Of what use to struggle 
against an implacable fate ? 

In a few days she would see her husband again, 
and for the last time. He would go his way. She 
would go hers, to the end, the end, that oh ghastly 
thought — had been waiting for her all her life, and 
from which therefore, it was hopeless and impossible 
to escape. Meanwhile, Armstrong, had probably 
never passed a more intolerable time during the 
whole course of his existence. 

He was not given to vacillation, and although 

seldom acting on impulse, it did not as a rule, take 

him long to come to a decision, where decision was 
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necessary. But now He sat up late, night after 

night Took long lonely rides over the moors, and 
ended by arriving at no decision at all. Thus, for the 
first time, showing weakness. He became irritable 
with Nugent, who guessed the struggle that was 
going on in his friend's mind and had the tact to 
leave him alone. But Armstrong would not always 
be left alone. He and Nugent had been smoking 
in silence one night, when Armstrong abruptly 
asked him, if he would go with him to Scotland 
next day. Nugent showed no surprise. 

" For how long ? " he enquired. 

" For ever — I mean I don't know. As long as 
we feel like it I suppose,* Armstrong replied im- 
patiently, but turning on Nugent a face that was 
almost haggard in its weariness. Nugent getting 
up for a light, laid his hand on his friend's shoulder. 

" All right," he said. " I will go with you, but I 
think you are making a mistake Armstrong — upon 
my word I do." 

Armstrong laughed harshly. 

" Probably I am," he answered. " And it will not 
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be the first, or the worst. What's the good of talk- 
ing ? " he added, almost savagely. 

Nugent gazed into the fire, his arms upon his 
knees, smoking as if his life depended upon it. He 
was thinking that Armstrong, who had been his 
hero, ever since their Rugby days together, was, 
after all, less heroic, and more ordinary, more 
commonplace in fact, than he had ever imagined 
him to be before. Had he spoken frankly when he 
said he cared nothing for the opinion of others? 
And that the only bar to a complete reconciliation 
with his wife, was, that he still believed her nature 
to be frivolous and unchanged ? 

Frivolous! Poor Violet! As her pathetic face 
rose before him, Nugent's eyes unconsciously 
softened. The word seemed so cruelly out of place. 
Such mockery in connection with that frail life. 
How could he best serve and help her ? Looking up, 
he met Armstrong's eyes, which were fixed upon 
him. It occurred to him that after all their journey 
might never be taken. It was evident that Arm- 
strong had little, or no heart for it, and surely he 
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could not be mistaken in thinking, that a complete 
reconciliation between husband and wife was very 
near at hand. 

" I shall see Violet to-morrow," Armstrong said, 
"She is better?" 

"Yes," Nugent replied cheerfully. "But it 
won't tend to hasten her recovery for you to go 
away She frets after you ; and fretting is of all 
things bad for her. It won't do for you to be away 
long, in any case old man. Good-night — see you in 
the morning." 
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The next day was lovely ; fresh, but with a linger- 
ing breath of summer in the air. Violet sat by the 
window. 

She had been reading, but the book had fallen 
from her hands, and lay unheeded on the floor. 

The door opened, and Matilda announced "Mr. 
Armstrong and Dr. Nugent." 

Violet's heart beat fast, the colour rushed to her 
face. So he would not, after all, say good-bye to 
her alone ! And, he was going ! 

She flashed one look at him, then her colour 
failed. A deadly faintness seemed creeping over 
her. She struggled against it. She was angry too, 
and her anger helped to give her self-control. Dr. 
Nugent however had keen eyes, and keener observa- 
tion, and so after a few commonplaces had been 

exchanged amongst the three, during which he had 
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appeared to observe nothing, he told himself that he 
understood the situation. Though difficult it was 
not hopeless, and the obvious thing for him person- 
ally to do, to help matters forward, was to make 
himself scarce. 

" Well good-bye Mrs. Arms Armytage," he 

said, inwardly, anathamatizing himself and Arm- 
strong for the mistake he had so nearly made. " Go 
on with your tonic, and get out in the air all you 
can, and by the time we are back again, I shall 
hope to see you quite strong and well." 

He shook hands warmly, thinking as he did so, 
that there was no doubt about it, she had very 
pretty eyes, and that, as Armstrong was flesh and 
blood, and not a stick or a stone, he would probably 
prefer being left alone with them. In any case, he 
felt sure she would prefer it ; and that decided him. 

He said a few words to Armstrong as he passed 
him, on his way to the door, which he closed care- 
fully behind him. 

" Let us hope they will make up their quarrels, 

and give their friends a little peace at last," he 
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thought to himself as he descended the stairs. 
" They love each other. They are both miserable 
apart It is surely time to end such a * comedy of 
errors.' " 

There was a moment's silence between the two 
thus left alone. Then Violet, in whose eyes there 
seemed to be a shadow of resentment,looked straight 
at Armstrong, who was looking at her. 

" You brought Dr. Nugent with you to say good- 
bye ? " she said. 

" I did nothing of the kind," Armstrong replied 
with a short laugh. "I met him outside in the 
corridor, and he told me he was just going to say 
good-bye to you, so I came in with him. — 

" Why, do you think I wanted his protection ? " 

He laughed again, but only for a moment. The 
idea of needing "protection" from anything so fragile 
as Violet, held more of pathos than of humour. 

" Nugent says you are better," he said, coming to 

her side, where she stood by the window. " You 

must follow all his directions, and get strong and 

well, I can't say you do him much credit so far," he 
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added. " You are quite sure there is no one you 
would like to come and stay with you, for a time — 
while I am away ? " 

He seemed anxious about her. His voice was 
kind, almost caressing, though still in his manner 
lingered an indefinable constraint. But Violet no 
longer noticed anything. She did not even appear 
to have heard what he said. Her mind was 
absorbed with one idea. He was going. She 
would never see him again. She was white as 
death. But there were no tears now, and all her 
pretty affectations were forgotten. 

" How long will you ? " Her head drooped. 

She could not finish the sentence. But he under- 
stood. 

" I don't quite know how long I shall be away," 
he answered. " Several months I should think. 
Besides " he spoke very gently. " What differ- 
ence does it make ? It is better for you I should be 
away." 

Violet's head drooped lower. " It makes every 
difference to me " she murmured. 
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Armstrong stood looking down at her for a 
moment in silence. He looked grave and troubled 
There was not a sound in the room, save the 
ticking of the clock, and the occasional fall of a 
cinder, as the fire burnt low in the grate. Then 
he took her two hands in his, and his voice 
broke the silence which had become oppressive. 

" My child, I must go." 

She fell forward on his breast He raised her 
head and looked into her face. Then he saw that she 
had fainted. Hequickly carried her to the couch, and 
laying her gently down, felt for the flask which he 
had only that morning replenished with brandy. He 
waited till she began to show faint signs of returning 
consciousness, then he bent down and kissed her fore- 
head. Still he waited a moment, gazing down on her, 
as she lay white and motionless, till he saw further 
and unmistakable signs of recovery. Then, before 
Violet had opened her eyes, or had regained full 
consciousness he was gone. 

In the hall he encountered Dr. Nugent 

" Your adieux have taken the best part of an 
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hour old fellow," the latter observed. "And I 
expect they have lost us our train. Is the journey 
indefinitely postponed ? " 

" She fainted, poor little woman and I've been 
looking after her. I came away as she was recover- 
ing. Go to her Nugent if you think you can do her 
any good." 

Dr. Nugent said nothing, but quickly remounted 
the stairs. He returned in a short time to Arm- 
strong, who was waiting for him with some im- 
patience. 

"Well, is she better?" the latter asked. And 
the Doctor's brief reply in the affirmative did not 
seem to afford him much satisfaction, or remove 
the cloud from his brow. The silence remained 
unbroken between the two friends during the whole 
of the drive to the station. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

"What on h'earth is the matter with you, Matilda?" 
the housekeeper asked sharply. "What do you 
keep flying about for, like that ? " 

" Fm looking for something," Matilda replied, too 
worried to be resentful. " I can't think where I left 
it Master gave me a note for Mrs. Armytage, just 
before he went away, and I was taking it upstairs 
when " 

" When you and James got gossiping and talking 
together, and now you've lost it I suppose," snapped 
the housekeeper. 

** It can't be lost," Matilda answered. " But what- 
ever am I to do, if I can't find it ? And it may be 
important. I know they are in love. I can see it 
by the way they look at each other. And I think 
they have quarrelled and he has gone away because 

of it And now this letter was most likely to say 
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he was soon coming back, and they would be happy 
together ever after ! " 

"Stuff and nonsense" said the housekeeper. 
** What should Master trouble to think about her 
for ? What did he want to bring her here for, at 
all ? " she added spitefully, under her breath. 

If Matilda had looked at the woman just then, 
she would have noticed that she wore a very evil 
expression, but engrossed by her search for the 
letter, she took no notice of anything else, and the 
housekeeper went out of the room. 

" She may look for it," that worthy muttered to 
herself " But she won't find it If that woman 
is to be Mistress here after all, it can't be helped, 
ril do what I can to prevent it, and if I can't pre- 
vent it, why I'll leave. I never could abide 'er for a 
Mistress I'm sure. Me, as was always brought up 
respectable, and she — for all her airs and graces 
and fine gowns — no better than she ought to be. 
Well ! I can't think what's come over 'im ! " She 
took from her pocket the letter which Armstrong 

had written to his wife, while waiting for Nugent, 
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and smoothing it out, she again read it through. It 
ran as follows : — 
" My Darling, 

" Get well quickly, and don't fret any more. 
I shall be back in a couple of days. I am making 
arrangements to take you abroad, and when you 
are strong enough, we will go away to Italy, or 
wherever you like. But first, we will give them all 
a bust up here, and paint the town red. 

" Don't you worry over anything. Get well — and 
leave the rest to me. Jack." 

" * Paint the town red.' * Give them all a bust up 
here first,' will he? H'em. Well, I've 'eard as 'ow 
"Pride goes before a fall," and now to bum this 
precious letter." Striking a match as she muttered 
to herself, Mrs. Davies watched the letter bum to 
ashes. Then she went peacefully downstairs. 
Laughed at the Butler's little jokes at tea-time, and 
reproved Matilda for her growing carelessness, 
which might, one day, if not checked, get her into 
serious trouble I 
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The next day was wild and stormy. Rain fell at 
intervals, (it had fallen in torrents during the night,) 
and the wind tore round the house. Towards 
evening, however, the storm abated, and Violet, in the 
growing dusk, left Wargrave, as she believed for ever. 

She had said goodbye to Bruce the deerhound, 
and some hot tears had fallen on his shaggy head. 
She had said goodbye to the garden and the flowers, 
which had once given her so much pleasure. Most 
of the flowers were dead, or dying now. 

And she had spoken a few words to Matilda. 
" I am going out Matilda. The sea will be grand 
after this storm — I am going to the cliff" — Do not 
be anxious if I am late." 

Matilda gasped. "Oh Ma'am, not to the cliff"! 

Master was so angry before. He said you was 

never to go there alone again." 
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But Violet stopped her. 

" Mr. Armstrong does not care, Matilda." Then 
with a slight effort she went on — " You are quite 
sure he, — he left no message for me yesterday ? " 

Matilda turned her head away, **He left no 
message," she said in a low voice. 

" I was ill, fainted I think, and he left me with 
Dr. Nugent Did he tell you ? " 

" Yes, Ma'am." 

" And he left no message ? " Violet repeated in a 
voice of agony. 

Matilda began to cry. "He left no message, 
Ma'am," she sobbed. "But he looked broken- 
hearted at leaving you. And oh don't be angry 
with me. Ma'am, but I know he loves the very 
ground you walk on ! " 

Violet threw up her head, and laughed. " That 

will do, Matilda," she said. "Pray don't distress 

yourself. What is there to cry about ? You are a 

good girl, and I hope you will be very happy." At 

which Matilda sobbed aloud, but Violet passed her, 

and went out 
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Only a year since she had walked to the cliff, 
and been rescued from the very death, which now 
she sought. Rescued by the man, for whose sake 
she would gladly have died a thousand deaths. 
Why had he saved her only for this ? Why had he 
saved her at all, since her death would release him 
from what must be, to him, an intolerable bondage ? 
She walked on, and on — She was cold and tired — 
Still she walked on. Presently she came to the 
place, where a year ago, she had met Cyril Went- 
worth. No Cyril Wentworth came to meet her 
now. Not a soul was in sight. 

The night was coming on. She was alone on 
that gruesome cliff. No hand would be stretched 
out to save her. This was the end. She walked 
on, trying not to think, yet always before her, was 
the ghastly thought, that for this awful end, she 
had been destined from the first. Yes, and she had 
been gradually drawing nearer to it from the 
moment of her birth. How then could she have 
escaped from it ? And how was she to blame ? It 
was both cruel and unjust, but it was Fate ; She 
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had fought against it, and been worsted. There 
was nothing left, but to die, and stupid people, with- 
out the courage to think, or act for themselves, 
would blame her mechanically, for being the victim 
of a Fate she would have conquered, had she only 

had the strength. But he ? He would know 

it needed courage to die. — And, he would under- 
stand. 

As she advanced along the cliff path, she became 
conscious that the wind was rising. She battled 
against it with all her remaining strength. The 
convent was in sight now. The tide was high. 
She could hear the sound of the waves dashing 
against the rocks at the foot of the cliff, and the 
scream of the sea-gulls far below. — She was glad it 
was high tide. The rocks were sharp and cruel. 
She would descend the steps opposite the convent, 
and then — She would plunge straight into the 
waves, and know no more. How the wind tore at 
her ! As if to turn her back, and deter her from 
destruction. By the time she reached the convent, 

she was faint from exhaustion, and trembling in 
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every limb. For one moment she paused She 
had no strength to descend the steps — No— And 
there should be no uncertainty about a quick 
ending this time, to her suffering, and his ! A leap 
from the summit — She sprang forward. A cry 
that was half a prayer for strength, for mercy, was 
lost in the raging of the wind, and she felt herself 
caught in two strong arms, and held as in a vice. 

It was Armstrong. 

" Violet What in heaven's name are you doing 
here?" he asked sternly, bending down to look 
into her face, but never for a moment relaxing his 
hold. 

" Let me go. Let me go," she moaned, struggling 
with all her feeble strength. For a moment they 
were perilously near the edge of the cliff. Then, 
despite her struggles, she felt herself lifted like a 
child, and carried to a safe distance. 

" Let me go," she cried again wildly. " Why do 

you hold me back ? You do not want me, and I 

am tired of my life. Let me rest" 

" You shall rest my child, as soon as we get home. 
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But you appear to forget that just at present we 
are out on this confounded cliff, in the teeth of a 
gale." He held her to him, caressing her as he 
spoke. 

But she gazed up at him with wild, sad eyes. 

" I am not going back," she said. " I have done 
with life. Let me go." But he held her fast 
She struggled like a wild bird caught in a snare, 
and with more of strength, than he would have 
thought she possessed. Then suddenly, she ceased 
to struggle. Her head fell back. He held her in 
his arms, white, and unresisting. She had fainted. 

For one moment he bent over her, with strained 
eyes, and a sickening sense of apprehension — only 
for a moment Then, lifting her in those strong 
arms of his, he walked as quickly as he might — for 
the buffeting of the wind, and the rain, which had 
now b^^n to fall in torrents — towards the coast- 
guard's station, which stood a few hundred yards 
distant, away from the edge of the cliff. To do this, 
he had to pass the convent As he approached, he 
became conscious of a dark figure with a lantern 
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who appeared to be observing him with no little 
curiosity. The figure gradually resolved itself into 
that of a priest, in a long cassock. One of the 
priests of the convent who had probably just re- 
turned from visiting a sick brother or sister. How- 
ever holy and devout this particular Father may 
have been, — perhaps because of it, — ^his face, as he 
advanced to meet Armstrong, was hard and un- 
friendly, and there was a look of suspicion in his 
cold eyes as he spoke. 

"What has happened? I trust the lady is not 
seriously hurt Can I assist you in any way ? " 

His voice matched his face. 

"Thanks, no," Armstrong replied, not stopping 
for a moment, as he strode past, " My wife has 
fainted, that is all. I shall obtain what help I need 
from the coast-guard close by." 

He passed on. The priest stood still a moment, 
gazing after him. 

The look of suspicion on his face grew more con- 
firmed. Finally, he blew out the lantern, and 
followed — at a discreet distance. 
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There was a light in the coast-guard's window, 
and in reply to Armstrong's knock, the door was 
quickly opened by a sturdy bearded man in oil- 
skins, and a sou'-wester, none other than the coast- 
guardsman himself. 

He stared for a moment, then recognising his 
visitor, he removed his hat, " Mr. Armstrong, sir ! " 
he exclaimed, respectful, but bewildered. 

" All right, Holt," replied Armstrong, as he made 
straight for the rough horse-hair couch, which was 
the only article approaching to luxury, that the 
room contained. "My wife, Mrs. Armstrong," he 
spoke very distinctly, " has fainted, and is half dead 
from the cold — Make up the fire, there's a good 
fellow, and get me something hot for her — whisky — 
tea — anything you have handy." 

Holt, being a man trained to obedience, and 
moreover firmly believing in, and devoted to, Arm- 
strong, asked no more questions, but proceeded to 
obey orders. 

Having done so, with apologies to Armstrong, he 

resumed his sou-wester, and partly because it was 
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his duty, but also from a rough sense of delicacy, he 
went out into the storm. Before he had gone many 
steps, he stumbled up against a dark figure. He 
was passing on with a gruff " Beg pardon, sir," when 
the priest, for it was he, laid a detaining hand upon 
his arm. 

" Stop a moment, my man. Can you tell me the 
name of the gentleman who passed here a few 
minutes since, carrying a lady in his arms ? I fear 
there has been some wrong done. They are now 
in the cottage yonder. Tell me, do you know the 
man?" 

Holt stared : at first stolidly, then with a growing 
scorn. All at once an idea seemed to strike him. 

" May be yer just come from furrin parts ? " he 
queried. 

** What has that got to do with it ? " the priest 

rejoined sharply. " I live at the convent close by. 

Be good enough to answer my question if you can. 

Who is that man ? And what sort of a character 

does he bear ? ** 

Holt drew himself up, and looked the priest 
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squarely in the face. " I don't know as I be under any 
h'obligations to answer yer questions, sir," he re- 
marked, "more especially as I don't *live at the con- 
vent close by*— But— Well, I'm blowed!" Here he 
doubled himself up, and fairly shouted with laughter 
— "On second thoughts I will — that is, if you're 
serious?" he added doubtfully, with an abrupt change 
of expression which was comic in the extreme. " For 
hang me, if I can believe as anyone can live * close 
by,' and not know who the gentleman is, as is in my 
cottage at this moment — let alone *what sort of a 
character he bears.' No, sir, yer must be joking, and 
if yer'll excuse me, I must be getting on." But his 
Reverence was not to be defeated thus. 

" I am not given to joking," he said, and no one 
who looked at his face could doubt the truth of this 
assertion, " Nor should I be so foolish as to ask for 
information that I already possessed. I shall there- 
fore feel obliged to you, if you will supply it." 

But in proportion as he became convinced that 

the priest was in deadly earnest, the laughable 

aspect of the situation again appealed to Holt's 
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sense of humour — much to the indignation of the 
Father. 

" Come, man," he almost shouted, " Out with it 
Tell me all you know. Is that man to be trusted 
or not. If not, I, for one, will not stay here and 
leave a fellow creature to her fate. I will force my 
way into that cottage. I will — " 

" You will go 'ome quietly and take a soothin' 

draught, and put yourself comfortably to bed. 

And take my advice, sir, leave wanderin* about at 

nights to them as knows their way, and is used to 

it, and whose dooty it is. And whatever yer do, 

don't h'ever talk to anyone round here, as youVe 

been h'airing of yerself to me. 'Cos every man 

ain't got the patience and eddication I've got, and 

spite of yer cloth, they might hit out at yer, and 

hurt yer, without thinking. But, Lor bless yer, sir, 

I know what priests and parsons is, and being 

eddicated, I knows how to take 'em, and make doo 

allowance for their h'ignorance of this 'ere h'earth. 

They knows Heaven (or says they does) we knows 

h'earth. And while I'm livin' on it, give me h earth 
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for choice. But! what knocks me is, yer never 
having heard of Mr. Armstrong — the best and 
kindest gentleman in all the country side, God bless 
him. He, as subscribes to all yer charities, and 
churches, though he never goes to church. He, as 
went out in the lifeboat with us, times out of 
number, when not one of the crew would have gone, 

but for he Well! strike me, sir, even for a parson 

it seems a bit off — don't it ? " 

The face of his Reverence had been a curious 
study during the whole of this remarkable speech. 
For so wooden a physionomy it had undergone 
many changes. Although relieved, and almost satis- 
fied, he was still faintly, shall we say inquisitive ? 

" And the woman ?" he queried in a voice that was 
bland, almost apologetic, as compared with his 
former tones. " Who is she my friend ? " 
Holt eyes him sternly. 

" The ladyl^ he said, with grave precision, " is Mrs. 
Armstrong, Mr. Armstong's wife. Good-night sir." 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

When Violet recovered from the swoon into which 
she had fallen, her first feeling was one of intense 
surprise. 

Armstrong was bending over her, his dark face 
worn and lined, his eyes full of the tenderest solici- 
tude. What did it mean? The room too, was 
strange. 

"Why am I here?" she asked faintly. 

" Because I had no where else to take you, for the 
moment," he answered. " And it's better than being 
out in the storm." 

Then she remembered everything. 

" I don't understand," she exclaimed fretfully. 
" You went away, and left me when I was ill, and 
dying for one kind word from you ; then, when at 
last I gathered strength and courage enough to en- 
deavour to end my life, and free you from an intoler- 
able burden, you suddenly appear again upon the 
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scene, and by force prevent me. It seems cruel and 
meaningless. Why have you done it? I don't 
understand.'* 

She turned away from him, but he would not 
suffer it. He drew her back into his arms, holding 
her close against his breast. 

"There is something which I don't understand 
either," he said. Something I want explained. I 
forbade you to go on that dangerous cliff" alone. You 
promised me you would not do so. What made you 
break your word ? What possible reason could you 
have for doing so ? You had my letter." 

Violet started. " I had no letter," she said. " No 
letter, no message. Not a line, not a word, I took good 
care to ask. Do you think," she went on bitterly, "Do 
you for a moment suppose that if I had had any 
hope, I should have acted as I did ? I am coward 
enough, to prefer life under almost any circum- 
stances. But a life that was not life, the life of a 
prisoner, without friends, or hope, or love,and to know 
that I was a burden on you. — I could not bear it ! " 

" But this is all nonsense," Armstrong exclaimed 
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impatiently, " I wrote you a letter, child. Do you 
mean to tell me you never got it ? " 

" I had no letter," Violet replied, mechanically 
repeating the words she had used before. 

Armstrong's face grew stem. 

" Someone has got to account for this," he said 
in a tone which implied that there was a bad time 
in store for the said person. 

" I gave it to Matilda Is it possible that she — " 

** No, no," Violet interrupted him quickly. It is 
not possible. Matilda is a good girl. Faithful and 
kind. She would never do anything dishonourable. 
Besides what motive would she have ? She is very 
fond of me." 

" True," Armstrong rejoined. " It is not likely 
that Matilda has been guilty of more than careless- 
ness. Motive is an important factor in a case like 
this. You are a clever little woman, and I want 
your help. You say Matilda is fond of you, I am 
not particularly surprised at that, but is there any- 
one at Wargrave who is not fond of you ? Anyone 

who dislikes you ? I don't suppose there is, and I 
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don't see how there can be. You would have told 
me, would you not ? And they would have been 
dismissed at once." 

Violet was silent for a moment 

"No one has shown me any open dislike," she 
answered slowly. " But I know as well as though 
she had said it, that your housekeeper hates me ! " 

Armstrong thought he began to see daylight 

If only the offender had been a man ! He would 
have felt a positive joy in the thought of his ap- 
proaching discomfiture. But a confounded woman ! 
Bah ! They tie one's hands with their weakness and 
their tears. But she should go. And at once. He 
would see to that If only she were a man ! And 
to think that she had persumed to ** hate " his wife. 
Ah ! but she did not know that " Mrs. Armytage " 
was his wife. His little Violet, who would have been 
driven to her death, all through that spiteful woman 
if he had not been in time to save her. He looked 
more careworn, the lines on his face seemed to have 
deepened, and his face to have aged within the last 

few hours, but his voice was strong and very gentle. 
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"Never mind that creature," he said. "She is 
not worth a thought, she shall go. But Violet my 
darling. My poor little wife. I have been wrong. 
My harshness and unkindness nearly drove you to 
your death. Can you forgive me dear ? " Before 
he had finished speaking Violet was sobbing in his 
arms. She would have knelt at his feet, but she 
could not. His arms imprisoned her. 

"Oh Jack, Jack, do you really mean it?" she 

cried. " Do you mean that you love me ? That you 

can ever love me again ? " How could she doubt 

it, when in his eyes, dominating and tender was 

the look she had thought never to see again ? And 

as he bent down, and kissed her lips, her eyes, her 

brow, she approached nearer to happiness than 

ever in her restless life before. He told her how 

the thought of her had haunted him. How he had 

decided to return to Wargrave sooner than he had 

intended, alone, Dr. Nugent having gone on to visit 

some friends, and how, finding the train slow and 

wearisome, he had left it at a little country station, 

determining to walk back by the cliffl 
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" And saved my life for the third time," Violet 
said. 

" And myself from a life long remorse/* he added, 
holding her closer in his arms. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

There seemed to be a kind of breathless hush in 
the air of Warfjrave. Not the * hush ' of Sunday, 
and quite apart from its usual hush of drowsy 
dullness. 

No. This was something distinct and separate. 
There was an air of expectation about it In short, 
it was the * hush ' before the storm ! The precursor 
of these peculiar atmospheric conditions was a 
smart dogcart drawn by a spanking bay horse, and 
driven by Armstrong himself 

" No unusual sight surely my dear," as the Vicar's 
wife said to Mrs. Robinson, who brought the news. 
But that lady gave her friend a pitying look. 

"/« itself nol' she replied tartly. "But that is 
not all." Everyone looked towards her, and 
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strained their ears and eyes, waiting for her to 
continue. There was a complete silence in the 
room. This was what she wanted. Even the 
Curate had ceased to bleat about his last attack of 
influenza, and the Vicar suspended his discourse on 
eternal church squabbles, to listen to the gossip of 
the " eternal feminine." 

" Well, and what new wonder did you see Mrs. 
Robinson?" he asked as pleasantly as he knew 
how. For he did not much relish being interrupted 
when once fairly started on an engrossing theme. 
His wife who knew this, gave him a comprehending, 
and sympathetic look, which he accorded a scant 
acknowledgment — Mrs. Robinson coughed slightly, 
and then went on : — 

" I saw that woman, Mrs. Armytage as she calls 
herself, sitting by Mr. Armstrong's side in that dog- 
cart, stylishly, if not gorgeously dressed — {over 
dressed I should say), and laughing and talking as 
though she had every right to sit there. And he, 
looking at her as though she were all she is not 

And actually seeming to be proud of her ! Shock- 
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ing I call it Shocking and bare-faced ! And I let 
them see I thought so too ! " 

There was a general gasp. Then the Curate's 
voice broke the aggrieved silence. 

" We must all rise as one man, and, er, woman, 
and let these people see what we think of such con- 
duct We all know how Mr. Armstrong went on 
in Paris and London, but this is Wai|frave. There 
is a difference. We must show him there is a 
difference. Does he mistake us for callous Parisians 
or Londoners ? Does he mistake this virtuous and 
quiet spot for a Paris or a London ? " 

It seemed so extremely improbable he did, that 
no one troubled to reply. The Curate's speech 
therefore fell rather flat 

Then the Vicar's wife spoke. 

" Is it quite impossible do you think, to take a 

charitable view of things? After all, we know 

nothing against this Mrs. Armytage. Perhaps Mr. 

Armstrong is engaged to her, though, of course," she 

wavered, " It is peculiar and unusual — their goings 

on, I mean, and all that" 
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" It is very sweet and womanly of you, Emma, my 
dear, to try and think the best you can of them in 
the circumstances," said the Vicar pompously, " But 
the case I fear is a foregone conclusion, so to speak. 
We cannot, we must not countenance immorality in 
our midst The question remains : What are we to 
do ? How shall we protest against, what our con- 
sciences will not allow us to ignore ? " 

" I have it!" exclaimed Mrs.Robinson, "To-morrow, 
you know, is the Horse Show. Mr. Armstrong will 
be there, and he will bring her with him. Every- 
one will be there. Sir Percy Crawley and Mr. 
Wentworth are staying with the Warburtons. 
They will all ride over together with Mrs. Villiers. 
You know she is engaged to be married to Sir 
Percy. In fact all the world and his wife will be 
there, and before them all, we will show Mr. Arm- 
strong what we think of his conduct, and publicly 
Boycott him ! " 

This proposition was carried unanimously with the 

exception of a feeble protest from the Vicar's wife, 

which nobody seemed to hear, or troubled to notice. 
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" We must go to the Horse Show to-day, Violet,** 
Armstrong said cheerfully, the day after the con- 
versation recorded in the previous chapter. " We 
need not stay long you know," he added, "if you 
don't care about it I thought you liked horses ? " 

"Yes," Violet answered, "I am very fond of 
horses, and we will certainly go." 

Armstrong laughed, "That's all right," he said, 
and looked his approval. He knew by her height- 
ened colour, that she understood his reasons, for 
wishing to take her, and he admired her courage. 
They were in the smoking-room at Wai^ave, and 
Violet had been playing Schubert. Armstrong 
came over to the piano, and stood by her side. " I 
saw Wentworth last night," he said. " He is stay- 
ing at Warburton's. I told him we should be at the 
Show to-day, ' On Show ' in fact He will be there 
too, with the Warburtons, and Sir Percy Crawley, 

(a young dolt who is also down here, with pots of 
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money, and no brains to speak of,) and Mrs. Villiers 
to whom Sir Percy is engaged." 

Violet's colour fled, but her courage was equal to 
the occasion, " Who else is going of our friends — or 
enemies ? " she asked. 

" No one else. That is, I mean no one of the 
smallest interest to us. Dear old Nugent has not 
come back yet. We need not concern ourselves 
about those others, or even look at them. It will be 
enough for them if we give them the chance to look 
at us. They may be trusted to make the most of it." 

The disdain on his face was reflected in Violet's. 
But suddenly her expression changed, her voice 
trembled. ** Are you quite sure you wish me to go 
with you to-morrow. Jack ? " 

"That question needs no answer," he replied, 
putting his arm round her as he spoke. 

"Will Mrs. Villiers care to know me do you 

think ? " she asked presently. Her voice no longer 

trembled, it was proud and cold, for in imagination 

she saw herself confronted by her former friend, and 

determined to be equal to the occasion. 
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^ I should say it will depend a good deal upon 
whether we care to know her. And that again will 
depend on how she comports herself to-day/* 

" Does she know I am here ? " 

" Yes, she has seen and recc^piised you." 

" Have you spoken to her ? " 

"No, Wentworth told me. She saw you out 
driving with me yesterday. The woman will be 
civil to you I expect If not, 111 take it out of that 
ass Crawley later on — Why Violet, my darling, 
what's the matter ? " 

Violet had hidden her face against him. " Oh 
Jack, need I go ? " 

" Of course you must go," he answered. " Don't 
you think I am big, and strong enough to take care 
of you ? Give me a chance and see ! What dress 
will you wear this afternoon ? Something sporting 
and smart that will make all the other women sit 
up— Eh?" 

Violet dried her eyes, and began to think. This 

took some time, and when she had come to a 

decision, nothing would do for Armstrong, but she 
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must go and put on the dress she had decided to 
wear and let him see it. She did so, and both the 
dress and her particularly charming figure which 
showed to advantage, met with his complete approval. 
Then Matilda announced that lunch was on the table. 

The Housekeeper was gone, Armstrong had seen 
her, paid her, and dismissed her summarily, with as 
few words as possible. She carried away with her, 
however, the knowledge that Mrs. Armytage was 
identical with Mrs. Armstrong, and was not only 
mistress of the situation, but of Wargrave! At 
Violet's request Matilda had been forgiven for her 
carelessness. 

" My wife wishes to keep you," Armstrong had 
said to the penitent and weeping Matilda. " So 
you can stay." And there, (to the relief of all con- 
cerned,) the episode of the letter ended. 

They drove over rather late that afternoon to the 
Horse Show. All Wargrave was congregated to- 
gether, dressed in its best, and looking — well, not 
quite its best, exactly ! All, that is, with the excep- 
tion of the Warburtons and their house party. They 
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were there,it is true, but they seemed to be feeling and 
looking much as usual. Old Mr. Warburton, stout 
and jovial, and his sisters placid and plain. About 
Wentworth and Mrs. Villiers, a close observer 
might have detected a faint air of expectation. On 
the other hand, the gfreat Sir Percy was absorbed in 
himself and in his diminutive jokes, and if in his 
small head there was room left for another thought, 
he gave it — generously — to his future bride ! All 
the same, when Armstrong and his wife drove up, 
right into the very midst of all this rank and 
fashion, they attracted considerable notice. 

Wentworth was the first to greet them. He was 
as usual faultlessly dressed, and looked very hand- 
some, as he came up and shook hands with a cordiality 
that left no room for doubt as to its sincerity. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Armstrong ? Violet I 

mean. You are looking splendid. No need to ask 

if you have recovered your health. How are you, 

dear old boy? So glad to see you both again. 

You must come and dine with me in town one 

night, won't you, before you go abroad ? " 
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To which both Violet and Jack replied that they 
would be very pleased to do so. 

And then — For almost the first time in her life, 
Mrs. Villiers was observed to be suffering from a 
mild attack of embarrassment, while Sir Percy 
played with his eyeglass and blinked. Finally he 
advanced with a very small attempt at a swagger, 
and went up to the group round the dog-cart on 
Armstrong's side, opposite to where Wentworth 
stood talking a Violet. 

" How do, Armstrong ? " he drawled. Then in a 
lower tone, and with the nearest approach to 
insolence that he dared — with Armstrong's eyes 
fixed steadily on his. 

" May I be presented to your — er — very charm- 
ing companion ? " 

Armstrong's voice was suave, if his eyes were 
menacing,as he replied, "You may." Then he turned 
to Violet. " Violet, Sir Percy Crawley wants to be 
introduced to you — Sir Percy Crawley — my wife!' 

Sir Percy took off his hat and bowed low, 

and racked his memory in vain for one of the 
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pretty speeches which he usually kept in stock 
for the benefit of the fair sex. Then he b^an 
to talk about the weather, and stopped in the 
middle of a sentence, for he was talking worse 
nonsense than usual, and there was that idiot 
Wentworth laughing at him, while Armstrong 
stood like a stone statue looking straight in front of 
him, and refusing to help a fellow out of a blunder, 
into which anyone might have fallen — Too bad, by 
Jove! And like Armstrong's cheek. How the 
devil was he to know the woman was Mrs. Arm- 
strong ? He never remembered hearing Armstrong 
had a wife, although he had heard a thing or two 
about him, you bet ! Luckily for his peace of mind, at 
this moment his lady love came fluttering to his aid. 
"How do you do, Violet?" she said sweetly. 
" What an age it is since we last met And how 
well you are looking, dear. How do you do, Mr. 
Armstrong ? Until quite lately, I thought you were 
still in Australia or Iceland, or wherever it is you are 
so fond of going to. It is comforting to find that the 

world still holds some surprises." 
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" Is it ? " asked Armstrong affably. He was feel- 
ing pretty affable just then. " I never thought of 
it in that light before. I confess I felt a bit 
surprised when I heard of your engagement to 
Crawley. Accept my sincere congratulations." ("It 
will surprise me still more," he added mentally, " if 
you succeed in knocking a little common sense into 
that thick pate of his ! ") 

Mrs. Villier's vouchsafed him a devastating 
glancewhich he met, and returned with interest. 
The habits of a lifetime are not easily over- 
come. 

Wentworth was introducing the Warburtons to 

Violet, after which they all strolled round the 

Paddock together. Meantime the eyes of Wargrave 

were centred on this small group, while their 

tongues wagged apace. How, it is impossable to 

say, but in a very short space of time the news got 

abroad that Mrs. Armytage was one and the same as 

Mrs. Armstrong. And how to take this astounding 

piece of news Wargrave did not quite know. It 

required time to think the matter out, feeling as it 
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did, that the decision arrived at, would be momen- 
tous to the persons concerned. 

However — Sir Percy Crawley, and Mrs. Villiers 
appeared to be on friendly terms. Yes, but one 
owed a duty to one's self. It was a subject that 
required the most careful consideration. Still — 
" There is no doubt, no doubt at all that she is a 
most beautiful woman," quavered the curate, as the 
subjects of their converation drove past 

" And he is a fine fellow, and a most valuable 
supporter of our local charities," added the Vicar. 

" All the same, they have both of them behaved 
shamefully, and broken the Commandments right 
and left," said Mrs. Robinson acidly. 

"Yes," repied the Vicar's wife looking timidly 
towards her husband. " But Charity, you know, we 
must not forget that Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins." 

It was getting dark as Armstrong drove into the 

avenue at Wargrave, and for a moment Violet laid 

her head on his shoulder. 

" Tired my darling ? " he asked, " It has not been 
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such a very terrible ordeal after all has it ? And 
did I take good care of you ? " 

Violet's answer, though it left nothing to be 
desired, need not be recorded. 

Five or six years later, Armstrong and his wife 
were again at Wargrave. They were watching the 
frolics of a sturdy dark haired boy and a slender 
fair haired little girl. 

The children were playing at ball together. Pre- 
sently the boy said something which appeared to dis- 
please his sister, for she promptly took possession of 
the ball, and refused to give it up, or to play any more. 
The boy coaxed her in vain. She was adamant. 
Then he lost patience, and using his superior strength, 
forcibly took the ball from her, at the same time 
telling her, that he did not care to play with her. 
She was " only a girl, and a silly baby ! " 

She immediately broke into a torrent of tears at 

these reproaches. Armstrong, indignant at the 

sight, got up, and would have gone to her speedy 

rescue, but Violet laid her hand upon his arm. 
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" Leave them alone " she said. ** He will give it 
back to her." 

She was right 

The younger Jack, like his father, was conquered 
by the sight of feminine tears. After a brief 
struggle with himself, during which he watched his 
sister's woe with deep concern, he went up to her, 
and putting his arms round her shoulders, he 
pressed the ball back into her hands. At which, 
and finding that after all she had got her own way 
again, she lifted a bewitching baby face to his, and 
received his kisses with affectionate and forgiving 
condescension. 

"Did I not tell you?" Violet said. "He is 
noble and strong like his father." 

Armstrong laughed. 

"And Violet is, like her mother," he 

answered, putting his arm round his wife's still 
slender waist And together they wandered into 
the rose-garden. 

THE END 
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